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Two Pamphlets on the Water Question.* 
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ATER supply is a 


topic of such engross- 
ing interest at the 
present time to the 
inhabitants of London 
that notwithstanding 
all that has been said 
or written already, 
every fresh intelligent 
contribution to the 
cm} subject is welcome 

and deserving of 
consideration. Of the two latest pamphlets, 
that by Mr. Phillips Bevan must be re- 
garded as a treatise summarising, in a 
popular form, the history of the water 
question from its earliest beginnings up to 
the present time, rather than as an exposi- 
tion of any definite or original scheme for 
solving the difficulties connected with its im- 
provement or extension. The Act of 1852 for 
making “ better provision respecting the supply 
of water to the Metropolis,” which the Board 
of Health succeeded in getting passed, is well 
characterised as “priceless in its value to~the 
inhabitants of London, not only as being the 
first in which any real legislation was imported 
into the question, but 2s forming the basis of 
all future arrangements, the Magna Charta, so 
to speak, of the London water supply,” inas- 
much as amongst other important provisions 
it forbade any water being taken from the 
Thames below Teddington Lock or from any 
part of the tributary streams within tidal 
Tange. Its beneficial results, from a sanitary 
point of view, were: speedily made evident 
“when the companies iwere obliged, in conse- 
quence, to remove the sites of their intakes ; 
though, if we are to judge from the lengthened 
discussion which took place at the Society 
of Arts on Mr. Percy. Frankland’s _ paper, 
the quality of the water still furnished 
‘0 the metropolis has not yet reached that 
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standard of purity which Mr. Bevan considers 
it to be the vital interest of Londoners to pro- 
cure. The chapter devoted to an exposition 
of the existing water companies contains many 
interesting particulars, which, though perhaps 
already enumerated by other writers at various 
times, have never been before brought to- 
gether in so clear and comprehensive a review. 
The tables showing the net water - rates, 
working expenses (maintenance and manage- 
ment), and net profits of the companies during 
the past twelve years are very instructive, and 
can scarcely fail to convey to water consumers 
a somewhat uncomfortable sensation, that owing 
to the very loose legislation which Parliament 
has accorded to the water companies, the latter 
have become greatly enriched at their expense, 
and that, notwithstanding the victory of Mr. 
Dobbs, the rejection by the House of Commons 
of the Bill presented to it on the 11th of March 
has considerably neutralised the prospects of 
relief from what cannot but be considered an 
exorbitant price for the article supplied. Dis- 
satisfaction will not only continue to prevail 
but will make itself heard, until the existing 
want of uniformity of basis for assessment has 
been remedied, and a more rigid supervision 
over the companies both as to supply and to 
charges has been established. 

When 5,000,000 of human beings have to be 
provided with an essential necessary of life, it 
becomes intolerable that they should be at the 


mercy of any private associations virtually 


holding monopolies within the _ respective 
limits of their operations. As an illustration 
of the great divergence in the incidence of rating 
the following summary is given of the average 
cost per house of the water supply of all the 
companies in the years 1820 and 1879 
respectively :— 








Company. 1820, 1879, 
gs. d. s. d. 

Wow Rive ii ......c20c00 dic ceaecs -25 6 161 8. 
Gs 5 vince Bch. tk 35 0 | 66 0 
West Middlesex ............... 47 0 {61 6 
RAGE: .cndicen checsetantitees 16 0 50 9 
Southwark and Vauxhall ... veils 40 9 
MRE ROUT. ci ccoccecescccsesces 22 0 | 34 7 
ON ih 28 8 ssi eee AF 38° 2 
Grand Junction ............5. 57 0 | 68 0 











The cost per house is, perhaps, scarcely 
the proper test by which to judge of the 
fairness or otherwise of the increase in the 
charges. A more correct inference would be 
drawn by comparing the relative volumes sup- 
plied at the respective dates coupled with the 
improvement in the services. Though that is 
not now possible, yet the anomalous variations 


in the prices charged by the different com- 





panies will be apparent from the following 
statement, which has been compiled. from the 
figures given in Mr. Bevan’s tables :— 




















: , Price 
Daily supply in 1.000 
Coahinianiiy millions of gallons. | P all ca T 
1871. 1879. s. d. 
New River............ 23°72 | 27°41 | ,0 103 
ere ee 8°36 8°33 | .0 72) 
West Middlesex ... 9°35 | 10°43 | {0 100, 
ee teaneettia Z 10°42. | 13°57 | 40 83 | 
Southwar an ; 
Vauxhall ......... 16°42 | 24°05 a” . or 
East London ......... 20°43 | 30°72 0 4:16; 
TUE ncsnsecscdotedils 7:07 8°16 0 71 
Grand Junction ... | 11°12 | 11°75 0 7d 




















But the most startling figures gathered from 
the same tables are those showing the enor- 
mous increase that has taken place in the 
amount of water-rates and net profits in the 
twelve years between 1871 and 1882 :— 











alt od whatl as 
gee | 963 | #33 
Compeny, | B55 | Eon | ERs 
aS* | ao") a36 

ts 

New River............ 56°00 39°00 80°00 
Ae 50°00 20°00 28°00 
West Middlesex ... 45°00 40°00 47 00 
peer i. peer 91°00 62°00 120°00 

outhwar an : i ‘ 
Vauxhall ......... t 67-00 | 55°00 | 130-00 
East London......... 53°00 45-00 42:00 
I 77:00 30°00 11100 
Grand Junction ... 56°00 33°00 75°00 

















If a comparison be made with the previous 
table, it will be seen how very disproportionate 
the increase of profit is to the service rendered 
or value received by the consumer so far as 
any increase in the volume of water supplied, 
and to that of the working expenses incurred 
thereon. On what possible ground can such a 
result be justifiable ? 

Certainly it cannot be urged that it is within 
the limits of legitimate trading, and that the 
Companies have only got the best prices they 
could for. their. wares and made the best 
bargains possible. No one seeks to interfere 
with the law of demand and supply, but it is 
difficult to explain how that law has operated 
in the case of the Grand Junction Company, 
who, though they have practically added but 
little to the volume supplied during the past 
twelve years, have, nevertheless, increased 
their water rates by 56, and their net profits 
by 75, per cent. ! | prs Se 

While admitting the obligations which the 
community are under to the Companies, and 


acknowledging generally their endeavours to 
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meet the increasing requirements of the metro- 
polis, the public naturally object to give the 
“blank cheque” which, under existing legisla- 
tion, the Companies seemingly think they have 
a right to demand, and hence they will have 
to face a continuous agitation until the existing 
anomalies are removed, either by competition 
or compromise. 

There is, however, a still more serious 
problem yet to be solved, and that is, from 
whence is the supply to be obtained to satisfy 
the rapidly-increasing population of the me- 
tropolis? Granted that the existing supply 
is not of that theoretical or actual purity as 
will stand the chemical or microscopic test of 
the analyst, though even on these points 
experts differ; yet even the most ultra 
exacting purist can scarcely assert that the 
health of the metropolis is at the present day 
seriously affected by the quality of the water 
as it issues from the Companies’ mains, and 
that whatever proportion of the actual mor- 
tality may be attributable to the water is not 
rather due to subsequent contamination. To 
secure a sample of water perfectly devoid of 
the presence of every morbific germ is, how- 
ever theoretically desirable, certainly beyond 
the limits of practical attainment. Schemes, 
therefore, which professedly, for the purpose of 
accomplishing this end, advocate an extra- 
ordinary outlay, are certainly not those which 
should be entertained. It may be admitted 
that the nearer the source the purer the stream, 
though in the case of deep wells even 
this axiom is not necessarily true, and, there- 
fore, if adequate supplies are obtainable there- 
from some extra expense may be justifiable. 
Mr. Bevan states that within what may be 
called the home radius no less than nineteen 
different proposals have been at different times 
brought forward by persons of more or less 
authority. Of those enumerated by him, the 
scheme proposed by Mr. Bailey Denton of 
tapping the upper portions of the tributaries 
of the Thames, and at the same time intercept- 
ing the sewage for a certain distance up the 
course of each stream, tends in the right 
direction. But besides what may be termed 
the “Home Schemes” there are some which 
Mr. Bevan has named “North - country 
Schemes,” the most extensive of which is 
that projected by Mr. Bateman to obtain a 
supply from the mountainous districts of 
North and South Wales, and for which he 
estimates the cost of a daily volume of 
230,000,000 gallons at 25,000,000/. Costly as 
Mr. Bateman’s scheme is, yet, by being based 
on the system of storage of flood - waters, it 
confers a double benefit to the country of 
those water-sheds by diminishing the destruc- 
tiveness of the floods through the valleys, 
and securing a seasonable volume of water 
during the dry weather. 

Two other proposals of drawing a daily 
supply of 287,000,000 and 130,000,000 gallons 
costing respectively 13,250,000. and 7,000,000/. 
sterling, are mentioned by Mr. Bevan, as well 
as one from the Derbyshire Hills for sup- 
plying 100,000,000 gallons per day at a 
cost of 5,000,000/. The outlay on these 
three projects thus ranges from 54,000/. to 
47,0001. per million gallons. In the three last 
schemes, however, two essential principles in 
connexion with water supply are lost sight of, 
namely, utilisation if possible of the resources 
within the watershed of the district to be 
supplied, and economy in cost. The first is 
more likely to secure the second than if 
recourse is had to distant sources, and this 
seems more especially applicable to the Thames 
basin, which is the largest in the country, with 
a rainfall manyfold more than is requisite for 
every purpose, if only care be taken to store 
the surplus at the right season. If ‘storage is 
to be resorted to anywhere, it would seem the 
most reasonable as well as the most economical 
course to utilise the supply nearest at hand 
The proposals made by Messrs. Hassard & 
Tyrrell appear more in accord with those 
principles, for the chief feature in their scheme 
is to collect a supply of 120 million gallons in 
the first instance from the tributaries of the 
Thames, next to supplement it from the springs 
in the Salisbury plains, and afterwards to com- 
plete any deficiency from the Welsh rivers. 





Tke cost of their proposals compares unfavour- 
ably with those before mentioned, as it ranges 
from 54,0001. to 72,000/. per million gallons. 
In addition to its costliness the weak points 
in this scheme, as in most of those 
proposed within the limits of the Thames 
basin is a further abstraction from the sources 
on which the summer flow of the Thames is 
dependent. The existing water Companies 
have already trenched to the utmost on the 
limits of that flow, and if the navigation of the 
Thames is to be preserved, not another cubic 
foot should be allowed to be abstracted in the 
dry season. Messrs. Hassard and Tyrrell do 
in effect acknowledge this, as part of their pro- 
posals is, “to impound a portion of the surplus 
spring waters of the winter months.” But in 
so doing they will only be reducing the navig- 
able depth of the upper Thames at an earlier 
date than it would otherwise be affected. As 
storage then must apparently form a prominent 
feature in any scheme, it is the rainfall itself 
that should be stored at the time it occurs. 
The obstacle to resorting to this obvious 
measure seems to be the idea of securing a 
supply of water of theoretical and, we cannot 
help adding, imaginary purity. The strong 
common sense contained in the remarks of 
Sir R. Rawlinson in the discussion on Mr. 
Percy Frankland’s late paper will commend 
itself to the judgment of all practical men, and 
will, we hope in the end, prevail with the 
Legislature when the question of the future 
supply of the Metropolis has to be finally 
solved. 








NOTES ON EARLY PLASTERING AND 
PLASTERERS. 


THE use of plaster, or “ plaister” as it was 
formerly called, is of early date, even in the 
British Islands, in connexion with domestic 
architecture. Long before lime plaster came 
into general use, a tenacious clay or sticky and 
unctuous earth was employed when procurable, 
and, in its absence, whatever clay or mixture 
of mud and earth produced the most binding 
material. The rudest and coarsest forms of 
daubing or plastering in the British Isles were 
those structures erected of wattles and daubed 
over withclay to keep out thecold. These kind 
of domestic buildings were common in Ireland 
in the time of Henry II. From necessity or in 
conformity to the fashion of that country, the 
English monarch erected, according to Roger 
Hovenden, a royal palace with “ uncommon 
elegance” of smoothed wattles in 1172, and in 
such buildings his Majesty with the kings and 
princes of Ireland solemnised the festival of 
Christmas. The Devonshire “cob,” a class of 
building not yet extinct, is a fair illustration 
of the ancient fashion of daubing or plastering 
practised in this country for long centuries. 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in 
this country the plasterers proper and the 
daubers formed two distinct classes of building 
workmen, and their wages, like the wages of 
other operatives, were subject to certain regu- 
lations summer and winter. The daubers were 
simply the layers-on of a mixture of straw and 
mud to a frame-work of timber. The plasterers 
in London in the 24 Edward IIT. (1350) were 
bound to take no more for their working-day 
between the Feasts of Easter and St. Michael 
than 6d., without victuals or drink, and for the 
remainder of the year 5d. Upon feast days, 
when they did not work, they took nothing. 
The masons and carpenters received similar 
pay. As a curious contrast with rights claimed 
by building workmen in the present day, those 
of the fourteenth century were allowed nothing 
for making or mending their tools. We know 
what fierce disputes took place within the 
last quarter of a century on the question of 
“grinding money,” and how it was at. last 
acceded to by the employers that a workman 
about being paid off was allowed a certain 
time for grinding or sharpening his tools, with 
a view of being prepared for his next job. 
The dauber or inferior plasterer of the four- 
teenth century received only 5d. per day from 
Easter to St. Michael’s Day, and 4d. for the 
rest of the year. The daubers had labourers 
to attend them az well as the tilers, and these 





labourers received only 33d. for one we, 
the year and 3d. for ihe: _ ~ a? 
At an earlier period in the precedino ro; 
in the 10 Edward IL. (1317), wo tn 
rpomye. agreement concerning the plastering 
of the hall of John de Bretagne, Earl of Rich 
mond. From an earlier document the resi. 
dence mentioned would appear to have been 
situated in the locality of Ivy-lane or Warwick 
lane, near St. Paul’s. Thus runs the agree. 
ment of the master-plasterer of the onan 
century :—“ Know all men that I, Adam | 
Plastrer, citizen of London, am held bound to 
Sir John de Bretagne, Earl of Richmond, to 
find plaster of Paris, at my own proper charges 
good and sufficient, without default, proper for 
the hall of the said earl, and also that I wil] 
competently, at my own proper charges, plaster 
and complete the said hall, and will repair the 
walls of the same with the said plaster, wel) 
and. befittingly within and without, as also the 
tewels [the louvres or flues] to the summit, in 
such manner as befits the repair of the hall 
aforesaid ; and this I will do for 24 pounds 
sterling, which my lord the said earl has paid 
to me beforehand. Faithfully to perform the 
which work within eight weeks from the da 
of the Holy Trinity next ensuing, I do bind 
myself and all my goods, movable and im- 
movable, namely, my lands, houses, and tene- 
ments within the City of London being, to 
distress in part of any bailiff of our lord the 
king,”&c. Plaster of Paris appears to have been 
used in England long before this period, but 
whether its use preceded the Norman migration, 
and how long, we cannot say. Native gypsum 
could supply a fair material in the absence of 
the imported article, and there are several 
beds of it in different parts of the kingdom. 
We have further mention of the plasterer or 
dauber and his wages in an account of moneys 
expended by a trustee on the repairs of a house 
in the parish of St. Michael, Cornhill, in the 
33 Edward IIT. (1359), viz. :—“ For 12 cart- 
loads of lom [loam], 4s.; for 9 sacks of lime, 
18d.; for 3 cartloads of sand 12d.; for one 
workman’s wages for daubing, 9 days at 
7d. per day, 5s. 3d.; for his man the 
same time at 5d. per day, 3s. 9d. Again, 
in an account of expenses incurred by 
the representatives of the City attending the 
Parliament in the 13 Richard IT. (1389), the 
plasterers, or daubers, put in an appearance. 
“For timber and carpentry, tilers, and daubers, 
in preparing the house for their lodgings, as 
well as the chambers as the hall, buttery, 
kitchen, and stables for horses ; and for making 
stoles and fourmes [stools and forms] through- 
out, and for carting out the rubbish, such 
house being quite ruinous ; as also for payment 
made to the good man of the house for said 
lodging, 61. 9s.” eg 
The antiquity of fresco-painting, even in its 
older forms, shows that the services of the 
plasterer were in requisition at a very early date 
in Rome, Athens, Egypt, and other places. In 
the Medieval period fresco-painting in Ccon- 
nexion with our ecclesiastical and other edifices 
was pretty general over the three kingdoms. 
In the fifteenth century the windows of 
cloisters in England, as well as France, were not 
only filled with scriptural stories, 1n series, 
stained glass, but the walls were —— 
painted in fresco. The walls of our Medizva 
castles, as far as the state chambers were con 
cerned, were covered with wainscot, painted 1» 
fresco upon the panels, where not otherwise 
hung with tapestry. The churchwarden reno- 
vators of our ecclesiastical buildings in the 
seventeenth aud eighteenth centuries a 
by their whitewashing processes many 4 
specimens of wall-p:inting and fresco-w0 4 
In some instances, careful manipulation on 
part of artists and architects has succee wom 
saving the fresco-painting, but in many of 
the thin coat of plaster forming the Sher the 
the painting unfortunately came off wit ba 
coat of outside whitewash. An older sys 5 
of plastering, known as pargeting, Reo: i. 
geting, was once very general. The a ee 
it is known in the present day, only app d 
° Ve e -fiues, an 
coarse plastering inside chimney ting 
between joists of floors. Formerly edie 
was understood in several senses : — sa 
it was plain plastering, but generally 
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in connexion with ornamental work, 
-wclujing mouldings, figures, foliage, and 
incluains ° oe : 
various other enrichments, sunk and raised. 
The Elizabethan half-timber houses exhibited 
heir exteriors ornamental pargeting be- 
different towns throughout the 
kingdom houses formerly of the date to which 
we are referring displayed small figures, and 
canopies surmounting them, executed in plaster 
work. The plasterer may put in a claim for much 
ood work in the past as well as an alliance 
with distinguished artists. The plasterer, in 
the case of fresco painting, had always to be 
in readiness to render the wall with a coat of 
coarse stucco, formed of lime and sand, which 
was finished over with a finer material to pro- 
duce the requisite surface for the artist. Though 
the ancients were ignorant of the use of oils 
and varnishes ; the fresco-painter, from the very 
nature of his work, had to evidence marvellous 
dexterity and skill, rapidity of execution, and 
a truly educated eye, all these being essential 
in the efficient performance of his labour. His 
subordinate the plasterer, no doubt, felt an in- 
ward pleasure, at least, that he prepared a good 
ground or basis for the successful work that 
resulted. 

Of the class of plaster work known as stucco 
proper, there are several excellent examples in 
England and Ireland generally attributed to 
Italian artists, several of whom were encouraged 
to settle in these kingdoms by members of our 
native nobility and some others interested in 
architecture. 

In London and Dublin, in the old town 
mansions and in numerous country seats, 
there is often splendid stucco ornamen- 
tation to be met with in ceilings, mould- 
ings, chimney-pieces, &c. From the latter 
end of the seventeenth century and through- 
out the whole of the eighteenth century 
a very large amount of stucco ornamental 
work was executed throughout the three king- 
doms, and though a portion of it must be put 
down to the hands of Continental artists, still 
we have evidence enough to show that our 
native workmen or artists in stucco often 
rivalled the foreigner in this class of plaster 
work. To one Margaritone, who died early in 
the fourteenth century, is credited the inven- 
tion of stucco work. At intervals down to the 
end of the last century he was succeeded by a 
number of clever stucco artists. The names 
of a few stucco artists or workers of more than 
ordinary repute, who practised their art with 
fame and profit in London and Dublin, may 
he found in looking into some local histories. 
There is an inferior kind of stucco work well 
Known to our modern builders and plasterers, 
made up of common mortar and plaster, which 
is applied to the outside of h . Thi 
Male sins ,_ outside of houses. This 

co or “compo” if well made and 
manipulated will last for several years, but 
the ordinary mixture called “stucco” has no 
caf and a few nights’ frost signs its death 
7 — Such constituents as a composition 
we Te white marble, mixed with good 
. rs T of lime, well sifted and wrought up to 
wenn Consistency with water, show at once 
for ieee a mind that the essentials for 

The hale =e. Pager are present. 

Peas Bhe ered domestic buildings, or 
ml structures, so plentiful in London 
P to the date of the Great Fire, afforded not 
a little work for plasterers thouch the | 
tin of the work of the a" ste 
pamervus cl of the more common and 
fflin 1g gd of these buildings consisted of 
wi "gh nin oe of the frame work 
run in plaste nices, instead of being 
by the Plaster, were often of wood, and put up 
built Pom aga and joiner; but when brick- 
ti ae ne general in our cities and 
stk ce ee by degrees secured 
née of 4 the work. Throughout the 
Ge hne, and extending into that of 
orge III, window and door finishi all 
panellings “ind nishings, wa 
ceiling k: | ados, surbases, and even cornice 
in joins oe ° aon by a great extent executed 
compared doen ittle for the plasterer to do, 
Agtin net : ith a later date, when a reaction 
The feld “ for plaster work instead of wood. 
> mana of the plasterer is once more invaded 
Solidi oe in modelling, casting, 
neen” is ying-on, and the disciples of the 
nne school are bidding the joiners 





on t 
times. In 


cheer, as wood again will be in the ascendant 
(if they have their way) from skirting to 
ceiling line. 

Old building practices, like national pastimes 
and customs, take a long time to die. The 
builder of the mud cabin still flourishes in 
portions of her Majesty’s dominions, and the 
thatcher still turns out good ornamental work, 
as well as the tiler. After long centuries the 
“cob” wall constructor, the dauber, the rustic 
carpenter, the hedger, and the dry-wall field 
mason still vegetate, and find paying patrons. 
History of 2 verity is repeating itself, for 
have we not men coming forward again to 
prove that reeds are better than laths for 
plaster work, forgetting that our great-great- 
grandfathers used the vegetable growth, and 
never thought it worth while seeking a patent 
to protect its use ? 








THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


Tux promoters of the Manchester Ship Canal 

are to be congratulated on the successful result 
of their long and hard-fought struggle. The 
seemingly stringent condition with which it 
was supposed the permission to their Bill had 
been accompanied, to the effect that no work 
is to be commenced until five millions of the 
capital have been bond fide subscribed, was, it 
appears, a suggestion thrown out by the pro- 
moters’ leading counsel, and as such it will not 
only serve to increase the confidence of the 
public in the scheme, but also to show that 
much of the opposition which has been made 
to it on the score of costliness has been ground- 
less. That oppasition has tended to accentuate 
the mischievous feature in our legislative pro- 
ceedings in connexion with works of public 
improvement. That in order to meet objec- 
tions many of which, as 1s apparent from the 
evidence given before the Special Committee, 
were of a vexatious and frivolous character, it 
should have been necessary to expend a sum 
of 100,000/. shows what necessity exists for 
reform in this respect. 
There are doubtless many wild schemes 
of questionable utility set before the public, 
into which a rigid inquiry would prove a valu- 
able safeguard, and on which perhaps the 
prospect of an expensive legislative contest 
would act as a deterrent ; but still, on an occa- 
sion of what may be termed almost a national 
work,—for what affects one of its chief com- 
mercial centres must more or less affect the 
nation itself,—there surely ought to be some 
limit to the costliness which these Parlia- 
nientary inquiries involve. The individual 
and collective conscience of the present 
Government professes to have been so sorely 
shocked at the corrupt practices at elections, 
that they have laid down a Perso - Medic 
enactment fur saving the pockets of the 
nation’s future representatives from the im- 
moral proceedings of electioneering agency. 
There are certainly rumours of vast sums 
having been expended in furthering party 
interests in important boroughs ; but it is to be 
doubted if any single constituency has mulcted 
its representative to the extent to which the 
Manchester Ship Canal promoters have been 
fined before they could acquire the right of 
executing, not a party manceuvre, but a national 
enterprise. Cannot the Legislature then, which 
has been so mindful of the interests of its 
members, and careful as to the purity of 
its electors, devise some remedy for the 
protection of the promoters of such valu- 
able enterprises as that now to be inaugu- 
rated at Manchester? Every fresh instance 
of costly legislation of this kind serves 
to confirm the opinion before advocated 
in our columns of the necessity for some 
central controlling authority for dealing with 
all water questions, by whom the necessary 
preliminary investigations could probably be 
made at a tithe of the outlay which, under 
existing methods of procedure, it seems almost 
impossible to avoid. 

The cheers with which the decision of 
the Lords’ Committee on the Bill was 
hailed on the 23rd inst. have awakened 





hearty echoes in Lancashire. It is impos- 
‘sible for those who have not recently visited 


Manchester to realise the enthusiasm which 
is felt in that great capital of the cotton 
industry in behalf or the canal. The single 
fact (which is stated on p. 239 of the report of 
the Select Committee on Canals, 252, 1883) 
that it cost, in 1882, more to convey a bale of 
cotton from Liverpool to Manchester than it 
did in 1829, before the opening of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway, may be said to 
summarise the case for the canal. The main 
contention of the opposition, apart from 
matters which may be subject for compensation, 
was that the canal would not be practicable 
for large ships, and that the estuary of the 
Mersey would be injured by the works pro- 
posed. As to the first point, the whole traffic 
from the Mediterranean to the East passes: 
through the Suez Canal,which is only three-fifths 
of the proposed width of the Manchester Canal, 
and of which the curves are sharper. As to 
the latter, without going into the question of 
conflicting evidence, it may be permissible to- 
express a hope that on the passing of the Bill 
for the Ship Canal the Liverpool authorities 
will so far reconsider their position as to effect 
a union of all parties interested in the Mersey 
navigation for the purpose of dealing with the 
present bar of the river, and securing a per- 
manent channel from the deep water at 
Garston to the five-fathom line outside Formby 
Point. If Liverpool can secure this, she may 
well be content to be united with Manchester 
by water as well as by rail, to the mutual 
advantage of the sister cities. 








NOTES. 


THE objects of the Railway Regulation 
Acts Amendment Bill (which is divided into 
seven “parts”) are (1) to render permanent 
the Railway Commission constituted by the 
Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, and to 
extend and define its jurisdiction ; (2) to 
give certain: additional powers to the Board of 
Trade ; (3) to enact that the terminal charges 
claimed by the railway companies shall be sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners, but that, when 
llowed by them, they shall not be exigible 
until the company has submitted to Parliament 
a revised classification of rates, and until the 
same shall have been approved by Parliament ; 
(4) that the provisions of section 15 of the Act 
of 1873 (which are altered by clause 21 of the. 
present Bill as to railways) shall apply to the 
terminal charges of a canal company, and that 
every canal company shall hand in an annual 
return (not including any statement of traffic) 
to the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies. 
The points which will probably excite most 
opposition are the proposal to transfer to the 
decision of the Commissioners,—at the option 
of a court of Quarter Sessions,—any rating 
appeal to which any railway company is a 
party ; and the failure to attempt to ensure 
anything like unity of charges on different 
railways. The great question of terminals is 


simply shirked by the Bill. 


Furtuer fighting about the Wellington 
Statue in both Houses towards the end of last 
week was quashed by the First Commissioner ; 
and rightly. The question has been argued 
out at almost greater length than it merited, 
and seeing that a majority of both Houses, as 
well as the Queen and the present Duke of 
Wellington, had approved the course now 
arrived at, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre was fully justi- 
fied in saying that he considered the matter 
closed. “De gustibus est disputandum,” by 
all means; but within reasonable limits. We 
quite agree, however, that more care should 
have been taken to carry on the dismember- 
ment of the present statue under a decorous 
veil ; the operation becomes somewhat pain- 
fully ludicrous after all the tall talk on the 
subject. 








Sir Ropert PEEL, on the same evening, 
called attention to what he considered the 
unsatisfactory purchases made by the Royal 
Academy with the funds of the Chantrey 
Bequest, and inquired whether this was not a 
national trust in regard to the administration 





of which Government could interfere. Mr. 
Gladstone appeared to think that the Academy 
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“were masters of the situation, and this we 
imagine is the state of the case. Sir R. Peel 
gave notice that he would call attention to 
the matter at an early date. Without accept- 
ing the right hon. baronet as an art critic, we 
think that the purchases this year have been 
by no means satisfactory, and public comment 
will perhaps have a wholesome effect. 





Tak first reading of Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell’s Bill for Smoke Abatement, sup- 

rted by Lord Mount-Temple, passed on 

onday evening in the Upper House without 
opposition. This is a first step, from which 
we may hope that something practical will 
result. 





THE principal groups of the Pergamene 
marbles are exposed to the public view in the 
Assyrian Room of the Berlin Museum. In 
addition to these, in the storehouses, out of 
sight, are masses of interesting fragments. 
Some of the architectural remains of the Stoa 
of Attalus are of considerable size and great 
beauty, and historically of no less interest 
than the great altar itself. Fresh additions 
are expected in the autumn of the present 
year, including a fine and well-preserved figure 
of a giant from the altar. The floor of one 
entire room is overspread with fragments of 
the lesser frieze. One slab represents a ship 
moored to the shore, and a figure descending 
to land, the motive and composition closely 
analogous to the landing-scene of the famous 
Ficoroni Cista. Perhaps the most interesting 
thing about this Pergamene altar is to watch 
its reconstruction. The actual work falls to 
the lot of Italian sculptors. It is their task to 
extricate the marble sculptures from the hard- 
ened mortar in which they have too often 
become embedded. It is a task requiring the 
utmost skill and dexterity. Once extricated, 
there remains the task of rearranging the frag- 
ments, and even the groups, into a consecutive 
frieze. A wooden revolving model of the altar 
has been constructed: each important frag- 
ment 1s photographed, and the photographs 
are placed in the blank space left for the frieze, 
where they can easily slide from place to place. 
Then begins the endless series of tentative 
permutations and combinations which from 
time to time yields some triumphant recon- 
struction. 


THe Cast Museum at Berlin is always a 
model of completeness. It has recently been 
enriched by casts of the curious granite reliefs 
found at Marasch, in North Syria. One scene 
occurs repeatedly, with slight variations. Two 
figures stand or sit vis-a-vis ; between them is 
a table or altar, with, upon it, food or objects 
for sacrifice. These reliefs are of uniformly 
rude, clumsy style. Near them are placed 
casts of reliefs of much later date,—from the 
grave of Antiochos I., of Kommagene ; from 
the Nemrudagh, in North Syria. A series of 
scenes are represented, among them Antiochos 
and Herakles, and Antiochos with Helios, 
Antiochos receiving fruits from a nymph. 
From Saktschi Gozn there are also casts of 
granite reliefs of Assyrian style. 





—_—- — —-—- oa? 


Tue exhibition by “a group of artists of 
the French School” at the Dudley Gallery is 
of much the same character as that which we 
noticed last year, though not including quite 
the same names. In some cases quantity 
rather than quality seems the object ; and 
some works, such as M. Joseph De Nittis’s 
pastels of scenes in modern (very modern) life, 
really of admirable cleverness in their way, 
are simply preposterous in size, in comparison 
with the slight interest of the subjects. The 

reat “‘ First Communion,” by M. Gervex, is a 

e, well-composed scene, but it is a gigantic 
sketch, in fact; it is ‘purchased by the 
State,” which can afford more wall-space for 
such works, perhaps, than most private persons 
could. M. Bonnai’s “ Portrait of Victor 
Hugo” is forcible and characteristic. M. 
Jourdain’s “The Favourite Flower ” is another 
magnified cabinet picture,—an interior, where 
a@ lady reclines on a sofa choosing flowers ; 
a thing very finely composed, and showing 
great power of painting accessories effectively in 


a broad and apparently rapid manner. M. 
Roll’s rough method, which told well in his 
portraits of workmen last year, when applied 
to a life-size picture of a young lady disrobing 
on “the return from the ball,” becomes almost 
repulsive ; his study of a child’s face in 
“Luncheon” is very good. Among small 
works, M. Jourdain’s “ Road to Quesnay ” and 
“Under Cookham Bridge” are bright tran- 
scripts from nature, the former especially. 
The exhibitors, we understand, are responsible 
for the arrangement of the catalogue so as to 
present the greatest possible difficulty in the 
way of finding the titles of the pictures. 





Ir all that is asserted of the Lalande- 
Chaperon-Spence Primary Battery should turn 
out to be true, it will rank as one of the most 
wonderful discoveries in the history of electri- 
city. Each cell of this battery consists of a 
shallow iron tray, at the bottom of which is 
placed granulated oxide of copper, and a short 
distance above this is a plate of zinc, the whole 
being immersed in a liquid solution of caustic 
soda. No action takes place between these 
elements under ordinary circumstances, but 
when an electrical circuit is completed decom- 
position sets in and work is done. The oxygen 
of the oxide of copper combines with the zinc 
and forms oxide of zinc, and metallic copper 
is left behind. The electro-motive force of 
each cell is 0°94 volts, and a number of them 
coupled in series form a battery capable of 
giving a steady current for a considerable 
period, which may be used for lighting pur- 
poses or for supplying motive power. At the 
office of Mr. Fergusson, 31, Lombard-street, a 
number of incandescent lamps can be seen fed 
by such a battery, and the light is exceedingly 
steady, nor is there the slightest unpleasant 
smell arising from the action of the elements 
of the cells. It is claimed that “the value of 
the materials produced in the combination of 
the two elements yields a greater return 
than their original separate cost, and the 
electricity therefore costs nothing,” although it 
performs a quantity of mechanical work in 
raising the carbon filaments of the lamps to a 
state of brilliant incandescence. Such a state- 
ment is so subversive of all our preconceived 
notions of natural laws that we should require 


very strong experimental evidence of ils truth. | 8 


The owners of the patents should court the 
most complete investigation, because any ex- 
perimental installation of lighting, unlike all 
previous ones, would not only be no expense, 
—supposing their theory to be correct,—but 
would actually yield a profit. 





THERE are no rooms in London more com- 
fortable, nor better lighted, than those of the 
City of London Society of Artists, but a 
solitary spectator in avast gallery filled chiefly 
with the paintings of immature artists, feels a 
sense of possession which is, on the whole, 
depressing. Many of the best things in the 
exhibition have already courted favour in the 
West. ‘Sculpture, except in the artless form 
of portrait busts, is notoriously unsaleable ; so 
it happens that some of the best sculptured 
works of the past two or three years are still 
in the market. Noticeable amongst these are 
the well-known “ Artemis,” by Mr. Thorny- 
croft, and the great equestrian statue, “ The 
Last Call,” by C. B. Birch. Mr. Lawes is 
represented by a cool nudity, *‘Summer-time,” 
in marble. Next after sculpture, water-colour 
art is least understood in the neighbourhood of 
the Guildhall and elsewhere; and so, in this 
department, again, there is some unpretentious 
excellent work which claims recognition. The 
average quality of the oil paintings is very low. 
Few really good artists send things worthy of 
their reputation, though many approved 
makers of pictures are largely represented. 
The interest of this section, such as it is, 
centres in the work of students. These, for 
the most part, are modest in enterprise. It 
is difficult to guess at the number of small 
fruit and flower pieces that are upon the 
walls. Many of them are good enough of 
their kind; but it is not a satisfying kind. 





A few pictures of higher interest are to be 
found, amid much that is weak and aimless. 





T t W 

HE organ a estminster Abbe 

opened last Saturday by a special savicr and 
a “recital” afterwards by the organist ‘(Dr 
Bridge). The instrument was originally eon. 
structed by Schreider & Jordan in 1739. it 
was added to by Elliott in 1830, and by Hill 
in 1848 and 1868; it is now completely rebuilt 
and considerably enlarged by Messrs, Hill ¢ 
Son, the present representatives of the old 
firm. The organ now forms two lofty masges 
on either side of the choir screen ; the Canopies 
of the case, when complete, will reach to the 
height of the triforium ; but the Chapter have 
wisely on the whole, spent their money in the 
first instance on the instrument itself, and the 
elaborate case which Mr. Pearson has designed 
is waiting till funds can be raised to defray its 
cost, stated at about 1,500/. The central space 
over the choir-screen is now clear, and in the 
centre of this the keyboard is placed, so that 
the player can see and hear the choir well, and 
can form a fair notion of the effect of the 
organ, no part of the heavy pipework being 
very near to him. The refinement of seating 
a player so that he can really hear the organ ag 
the other listeners hear it has seldom been 
attempted, though it is now only a matter of 
mechanical appliance. The connexion between 
keys and pipes is maintained by tubes to 
which, on pressing the key, wind under pres- 
sure is admitted, acting on a small bellows at 
the other end of the tube, which, on being 
thus inflated, pulls down the valve or “ pallet” 
admitting the wind to the pipe. Some of these 
tubes are of great length, but the action is 
instantaneous, and it has the advantage 
of being little liable to derangement, 
and not being affected by changes of 
temperature. ‘The main bellows are in a 
vault in the cloisters, and driven by a 
gas-engine, the air being conveyed to the 
organ by three iron pipes passing underground, 
of lengths of from 60 ft. to 100 ft. Part of 
the heavier portion of the pedal organ is on the 
ground-floor, behind portions of the choir 
screen. The organ has now four manuals, and 
fifty-six speaking stops, some of which were 
the special gift of individuals. The effect from 
a musical point of view it is not our province 
to go into, beyond expressing unqualified 
admiration for some of the new siops, and 
eneral but not quite unqualified admiration 
of the total effect. 





From a list of tenders sent to us, it seems 
that engineering firms, as well as building 
firms, are subject to strange differences of 
opinion in the matter of estimated cost of work, 
For “four new penstocks, four steel sewage 
troughs, and thirty-two pump-rod connexions, 
for the Metropolitan sewage works at Cross- 
ness, six firms sent in tenders, of which the 
highest was 9,700/. and the lowest (accepted) 
4,890I. ! 





THE ninth annual exhibition of paintings 
China at Messrs. Howell & James’s is of 
much the same character as its recent pre- 
decessors. It is almost entirely a ladies 
exhibition, and consists mainly of more or less 
clever attempts to paint on china subjects only 
suited to oil or water colour, with a very few 
works which show a perception of the pres 
style of conventional treatment for this Sarg 
of art. As specimens of the right kind : 
thing we may cite “Conventional Arums” bY 
Miss Innes Hadden (273, 286), “Decorative 
Design ” by Miss K. Clarke (280), “ Plaque in 
Italian Style” (336), by Miss Ellen Welby, @ 
really fine thing, deserving the silver meda 
presented by the Crown Princess of paces 
for the best work by a Lady org 
which has been awarded to the artist. 426 
other awards are such as tend to encumtiee 
conventional design, but few seem to aim ® 
that. 


—————————— 





—— 


The Architectural Association. — Th¢ 
fifteenth annual excursion wil! take ae - 
August. The locality has not yet been pe 
nitely settled, but particulars will be - 
announced. Members wishing to Jom sho : 
communicate with Mr. Charles Richard Pink, 
hon. sec. for the excursion, Castle Hill, Win- 








chester. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—V. 


Amonast the examples of domestic architec- 
ture the chief interest undoubtedly centres in 
Mr. Norman Shaw’s “ Dawpool, Cheshire” 
(1,250 and 1,302). This fine work is illustrated 
by a group of plan, elevations, and sections, and 
another comprising four perspective views, two 
exterior and two interior, all drawn by Mr. 
Lethaby, and, consequently, shown to the best 
advantage. The plan is a somewhat singular 
one and would scarcely be recognised at a glance 
as coming from Mr. Shaw’s hand. His special 
marks are not upon it, or, at least, are not 
instantly discernible. The “hall,” of which 
he generally makes a leading feature, dwindles, 
in this example, to the “‘entrance-hall”’ of ordi- 
nary plan, and an apartment of very moderate 
dimensions is cheated of its fair proportion by an 
encroaching porch of unpretending, not to say 
mean character. But the loss of the “‘hall”’ is 
made up by a magnificent picture-gallery, as 
large, perhaps, as a small parishchurch. We can 
only get at its real dimensions inferentially, for 
the drawing is without a scale, and, more pro- 
voking still to the earnest student of domestic 
plan, is without a north point. One of the 
interior views is of this gallery looking towards 
the entrance. The screen at the corridor end 
ia divided into five unequal bays by elliptical 
arches resting on stilted and stumpy columns, 
fluted, and with that exaggerated entasis in 
which this artist sometimes indulges. Above, 
and nearly at the level of the springing line of 
the elliptical ceiling runs a gallery, enclosed by 
a rather weakly-designed balustrade. Some thin 
and poor brackets support a commonplace 
cornice ; but these defects are amply atoned for 
by a band, some 5 ft. or 6 ft. deep, of Jacobean 
ornament, in low relief, filling the space above 
the heads of the arches and between them and 
the cornice. This ornament is designed in the 
architect’s boldest manner, and although a 
purist might object that its fantastic strap 
work and cornucopiz are apropos of nothing, 
mere ornamental padding, it is of its kind 
superb and immensely valuable in the composi- 
tion as a means of diversifying a large expanse 
of otherwise flat surface. This peculiar form of 
ornament, though often copied by the imitators 
and followers of this architect, is never so 
happily used as by himself. _ The arched open- 
ings in the screen are filled in with attenuated 
balusters,—in brass, as we have heard say,— 
and in the head of the open doorway, through 
which one gets a glimpse of a sunny staircase, 
some wrought -iron work of characteristic 
excellence flourishes. The elliptical curve of 
the ceiling is divided by longitudinal ribs into 
five bays, and the three central bays are filled 
with glazed sashes. The side bays are again 
subdivided by vertical ribs into squares, and the 
— ~ —— centrally by smaller squares 
This hg Pet ony a in low relief. 
Yee gab e design does not exhibit Mr. 

WSartistic power at its best, and either his 
hand has here been altogether absent, or the 
— Sometimes nods. At the opposite end 
rt apartment, and only seen on plan, 
froplace nook and a staircase ‘eading tn = 
small chamber over it: h » pig 
chamber Over it; the beauty of this little 

and its accessories can be relished, 





— but imperfectly expressed in the draw- 
g: ® complete separation of the billiard- 


room suite from 


both th 
he offices is a not e house proper and 


. iceable feature in the plannin 
mt 2 the provision of a lift and saidie lift. 
Po i ~ wing-room is a long and narrow 
cir, : © apartment, such as we very much 
a a1 “9m it is warmed (? ) by only one fire, 
eee s at its southern end. Indeed, it isa 
teens ep in this plan that all the fireplaces 
the ee of the rooms or in corners; and 
nay am “ warming of the rooms has either 

Z erlooked, or, a8 is more probable, has 
the ‘ant disregarded. The interior of 
an idea —— 18 & complete carrying out of 
note appears to pervade nearly all 
itect's work; it is almost impossible 


nie are in the presence of a 
ge a yg of an English country 
pecan © sixteenth century, which has 


subsequent 


additions, and upon which 
nage - comfort have been 
ar walls, irregular almost 
—— appears in the window jambs and 
snlaene bp uscoting, while in places the 
of the material is covered up, as by a 





] sort of after-thought, by obviously affixed panels 


of silk damask. 

The chimney has a most inviting look,—a 
lintel some 10 ft. or 12 ft. long rests upon two 
stumpy bulgy Tuscan columns of dark marble. 
The soffit is carried some feet outwards, and 
the real fireplace is a recess in the wall beyond. 
It is fitted with quaint ‘‘ dogs” and a cast-iron 
fire-back; and there are the customary little 
peep-holes of windows commanding, we may be 
quite sure, a pleasant stretch of landscape, or 
dainty flower-garden, at the least. 

The exterior of the house is quiet and re- 
served, even to ostentation. Rows of plain 
stone gables of low pitch and varying span, 
plain parapets, slightly embattled, capacious 
unadorned bay windows reaching up to and 
carrying round their summits the lines of 
parapet, mullioned windows high and many- 
transomed, or long and low, sturdy masses of 
chimneys carried on boldly-projecting breasts, 
make up a design of great power, and such as 
no contemporary architect has as yet quite suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing in the same style so 
surely and so successfully as Mr. Shaw. But, 
with the sincerest admiration for his skill, we 
cannot go the length of admiring the little use- 
less toy-pinnacles which sit astride of some of 
his parapets, and we can but regard the manner 
in which he gives, by the sagging of his tile 
roofs and the wavy lines of his ridges, and such 
like little artifices, the look of age to his 
scarcely-completed work, as little better than 
architecturalimmoralities. Heisstrong enough 
to afford to dispense with such tricks as these, 
and by resorting to them so persistently he sets 
a bad example to youngermen. Indeed, the 
Academy walls this year, as previously, reflect 
these mannerisms, and are taken by some mem- 
bers of the school which Mr. Shaw has founded 
as of the essence of his teaching. No one has 
as yet caught the real secret of his success,— 
his mastery over grouping, his exquisite feeling 
for detail, and the versatility which each year 
adds new charms to his always charming works. 
The school of which he is the head would no 
doubt linger on awhile when his light is with- 
drawn, but as yet no one has appeared amongst 
his pupils who gives promise of perpetuating 
the best qualities of the master. 

Below the Dawpool sketches hangs No. 1,249, 
a house at Sheen Common by Mr. Collcutt, and 
in his well-known manner. It isa small and per- 
fectly unpretending country-house, and shows 
how well an architect of real ability can afford 
to dispense with all external ornamentation. 
This modest half-timbered structure gives pro- 
mise of an eminently snug and comfortable 
interior, and is a worthy example of the 
national type of an Englishman’s house. 

The restoration of Ingatestone Hall (1,297), 
by Mr. Birch, is a very powerful drawing, and 
the architecture is interesting as showing how 
purely Renaissance detail, as in the central 
doorway and cupola, and purely Tudor detail, 
as in the windows and gables, may be made to 
harmonise. The front is sternly symmetrical 
in plan, and the elevation is an instance of a 
very free treatment of a stately type. The 
result is in every way effective and satisfactory. 

Design for Bedford County Club (1,295) by Mr. 
Aston Webb, is an extremely-pleasing and well- 
studied design; and, so far as can be judged 
from the perspective drawing, well adapted to 
its purpose. The building fronts the river, and 
on each floor a long bulcony affords an agreeable 
lounge to the members. ‘The lower balcony 
is enclosed by an ashlar parapet, quite 
plain, the upper one by a light wrought-iron 
railing, elaborate and well designed, the floor 
supported on magnificently-carved brackets 
or cantilevers. Rough-cast gables at each 
extremity of the fagade are pierced by ellip- 
tical windows with a little free ornament 
around their margins, otherwise the gables are 
left quite plain, giving full effect to the busy 
range of mullioned windows beneath them. A 
wooden cornice, with plain horizontal blocks 
under the corona, runs along at the eaves 
affording a sparkling line of light and shade at 
the junction of the roof and wall. The chimney- 
stacks are boldly designed, and are well raised 
above the ridge, and a central ogee-headed cupola 
gives unity to a very artistic composition. 

We congratulate Mr. Justice Bowen on his 
“Colwood, near Cuckfield,’ by Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo, and shown in a very beautiful drawing, 
No. 1,303. There is, unfortunately, no plan, and 
there is little in the architecture which calls for 
special description. It is said to be the perfec- 
tion of certain dishes that no one flavour slLall 


‘ancient and modern. 





predominate, but that the result shall be agree- 
able. An agreeable result has here certainly 
been attained with the simplest means,—mul- 
lioned windows. of Tudor type, barge-boarded 
gables, quite plain and half-timbered framing, 
with none of the fantastic dodging which mars 
so many well-meant efforts to follow in the 
steps of our wiser forefathers. To us the right- 
hand portion of the structure looks as if it was 
older, and formed the original house to which 
Mr. Ricardo has largely added. If our con- 
jecture be correct, the architect will give us 
credit for some astuteness in making the dis- 
covery; if incorrect, he will take our mistake 
as a compliment, and a sincere testimony to 
his skill in reproducing faithfully some of the 
best characteristics of Old English domestic 
architecture. 








EXHIBITION OF WORKS IN WOOD IN 
CARPENTERS’ HALL. 


Tuis exhibition, which was opened formally 
by the Lord Mayor on Friday, the 23rd, but not 
to the public till Monday last, is the first of its 
kind under the joint direction of the Committee 
of the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Companies, 
two of the old City guilds of trade, though 
only nominally representative in the present 
day of the crafts whose names they bear. 
It is probably owing in a great measure to 
the public cry for the reform of the City 
guilds, and the desire to enlist their aid in the 
cause of technical and industrial education, that 
we owe the present exhibition, as well as other 
action in the same direction on the part of other 
of the companies. Whether the City guilds 
will eventually have to undergo a radical re- 
organisation to fit them to present wants we 
will not stop now to discuss. It is pleasing in 
the meantime to see that some of them are 
already conscious of their responsibilities, and 
are trying to give reasons why they should be 
permitted to exist. The exhibition in Car- 
penters’ Hall is not a large one, yet it contains 
a considerable number of exhibits in carpentry, 
joinery, fancy furniture, carvings, drawings, 
&e. Exclusive of the loan collection, the works 
specially prepared and sent in for competition 
are not numerous, unless, indeed, we enumerate 
the small objects on view here and there, and 
which are, in fact, only details or portions of 
larger works prepared to illustrate special 
features. We may say at once, before pro- 
ceeding further, that the catalogue is the 
weakest point in the present exhibition, and 
this has often happened in previous industrial 
and art displays. The classification is mixed and 
confusing, and the information of a most meagre 
kind, consisting of little more than the name of 
the objects and exhibitors, and the number. The 
exhibits are arranged for effect and are not in 
sequence, so the numbers run zig-zag from 
one side of the long tables or stands to the 
other, thus entailing a marching round to 
examine in succession objects in the same 
class; indeed, insundry cases the examiner will 
have to pass from one room into another, back- 
ward and forward, if he wants to view con- 
secutively a particular class of exhibits. An 
excuse may be urged on the part of the com- 
pany that it is their first exhibition, and that 
exhibits were coming in till within less than a 
week of the opening, and in consequence the 
catalogue had to be hurriedly printed with all 
its sins of omission and commission on its head. 

Having said so much by way of pre- 
liminary, we will proceed to describe a num- 
ber of the exhibits, but before doing so we 
may observe that the prizes offered by the 
companies. were divided into five classes :— 
1st, for constructive carpentry; 2nd, for con- 
structive and ornamental carpentry; 3rd, for 
joinery of all descriptions (which of course 
included some fancy cabinet work); 4th, for 
carvings in wood, which were to be nandicraft 
or hand work, not machine work; 5th, models 
in wood, or drawings of existing examples, 
The successful prize- 
winners have their exhibits ticketed, showing 
their success in their respective classes as 
winners of first, second, or other awards. On 
the first long stand as you enter the larger 
room are ranged models of roofs, sent in 
for competition, along with two or three lent 
models of roofs long since executed. No. 3isa@ 
model of hip-roof, which wins a first prize in its 
class, by Mr. Rovert Williams, who also con- 
tributes drawings for hip-roof. This is a well- 
constructed model; the hip-rafters cocking at 
angle of wall-plate to take the seat of rafter; 
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the purlins making a perfect fit against hip- 
rafter; and the section showing the jack and 
other rafters on, are ali well executed. The 
drawing or plan shows the correct method of 
getting the length and “cut”’ of the rafters and 
other framing timbers, and thus affords a 
technical lesson to young workmen. No. 4isa 
model of dome of cuffee-room, Great Eastern 
Hotel, Liverpool-street, by Mr. W. T. Dale. 
This model gains asecond prize. The construc- 
tion shows an outer octagon glazed dome with 
louvre for ventilation, glazed atop, and an 
inner open panelled- work iron ornamental 
dome. No. 5 is a model of aroof, by Mr. C. N. 
McIntyre North, designed some years back. 
Here it is endeavoured to combine in the con- 
struction the excellencies of the hammer-beam 
roof in respect to loftiness of effect, and the 
diagonal braces in tying in the principals. In 
order to remedy what is said to be the defects 
of the hammer-beam construction, a diagonal 
tie is introduced. The diagonal ties break joint, 
and have pieces of oak in between, which break 
joint the reverse way. No. 6 is a model of roof 
with king and queen posts, braces, rafters, 
struts, purlins, and principal rafters. The 
framing is well and cleanly handled. This 
model is by Mr. C. Gibson, who also 
sends in a mahogany bracket specimen of 
barge- boarding, pattern of moulding, with 
two specimens of mortising and one of 
scarfing. The latter three specimens are 
awarded medals. No. 7, model of a high- 
pointed roof, with drawings, illustrative of 
same, is by Mr. W. W. Gillett (a first prize). This 
is an open-timber roof, so framed that it affords 
a high-vaulted space underneath. It may be 
termed a barrelled roof, with curvilinear ribs 
Springing from corbels on each side, joining 
with the principal rafters, and cross-braces 
higher up, to which they are bolted at intervals. 
A king-rod ties the joint-framing, passing 
through the rib, cross-braces, and heads of 
principal rafters, embraced at top by iron 
socket. This roof combines lightness with 
strength, while affording a space of considerable 
altitude underneath. The drawings show 
longitudinal and cross s¢ctions, cantilevers, 
moulding, and other details. No. 8 is simply 
a model of a king-post, showing girders and 
a pair of principal rafters. It is the work 
of Mr. W. Trott, an apprentice, and a drawing 
by the same accompanies the model. It is very 
commendable for an apprentice hand. Nos. 1 
and 2 are lent exhibits, being models of roofs of 
Great Hall, Lincoln’s Inn; Public Hall, Harrow; 
Gymnasium, Harrow Schools; and St. Andrew’s 
Church, Haverstock-hill. The first-named was 
lent by Mr.8. J. Nicholl, architect, and the last 
three by Mr. C. F. Hayward, architect. As 
these have done public service already it is not 
necessary to describe them; although their 
construction may be studied with advantage by 
young carpenters, particularly that of the 
ornamental roof of the Great Hall, Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

A selection of drawings, some descriptive of 
_roof construction and other carpentry, masonic 
and carving details have been lent by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Royal Archi- 
tectural Museum, University College, and a 
number of well-known architects. These 
drawings are an acquisition in an exhibition 
visited by building workmen; but as they have 
been more than once on public view already, and 
toa great extent illustrated, their description 
here may be dispensed with. The City Architect, 
Mr. Horace Jones, lends the fine model of the 
roof and fléche of the Guildhall. 

Coming to the section of competitive exhibits 
comprising doors, windows, and sashes, there 
are a number of articles exhibiting con- 
siderable constructive skill, as well as some 
of average merit. There has been an evident 
desire on the part of a number of the exhibitors 
to excel, and a few have been very successful. 
No. 25, a model of pair of mahogany doors 
and frame (first prize) and also drawing on 
hand-railing by Mr. G. Collings. This compe- 
titor is author of a recently published small 
treatise on handrailing, and, being an expe- 
rienced staircase hand, he has developed to 
some extent a method of his own applicable 
within certain limits. The door frame is circular 
on the plan and head, or face and top, but the 
pair of doors are only circular on the face, and 
the fan-light above the door is of the double 
curvature. This is excellent work, and evi- 
dences technical knowledge. Wherever work 
of this kind is executed it bespeaks an acquain- 
tance with practical geometry on the part of 


the executive workman. No. 27, a model of 
Gothic door in walnut, by L. Hobbs, an appren- 
tice (second prize). This small model shows 
stop - chamfered work on the framing and 
raised panelled work within, with some orna- 
mental fluting. No. 13, a sash and frame and 
also a door by Mr. Arthur McFarlane, twenty- 
one years of age. The exhibits are meritorious. 
The sashes are secured by a barrel sash-fas- 
tener, the invention of the exhibitor. The 
door is a raised panelled one, moulded and 
cleanly finished. The back of the door is what 
is termed bead and flush panelled. No. 36, 
model of door and frame, by Mr. G. Greenfield, 
well worthy of a prize, but it arrived too late 
for competition. The model is in oak, the raised 
panelling somewhat elaborate. The jambs of 
the door are deeply splayed, and show panelling 
in harmony with the door. The splaying is 
continued round a circular soffit, and the whole 
is an exceedingly well-executed piece of high 
class joinery work. No. 10, model of sash and 
frame circular on plan and head, in mahogany, 
by Mr. H. Terry. The sash opens on a central 
pivot the concave and convex sides of the frame 
show outward splaying. The exhibit is fairly 
executed, and is one of a class that requires 
skillin its setting out and construction. No. 11, 
pair of sashes and frame, circular on the face. 
The bottom sash reaches two-thirds of the 
height of frame; the other third is filled by a 
fan-light, circular-headed, abutting against the 
lower sash, but stationary. No. 96, a weather- 
tight window, by Mr. J. D. Tucker (first prize). 
The novelty here is that a circular hollow bead 
of elastic is sunk to half of its diameter in a 
groove in the underside of sill of bottom sash, 
again in a groove on the rabbet of meeting-rail 
of top sash, and also in a groove in head of top 
rail of upper sash. These beads of elastic con- 
tract or relax as the pair of sashes are opened 
or shut, in the former case securing air-tight 
construction. Constant wear and tear, how- 
ever, will necessitate the beads being replaced, 
just as new sash cord has to replace the old. 
In sashes made of hard wood and varnished, the 
elastic beading will be more serviceable than in 
those made of deal or pine. In badly-fitted 
sashes, of course, the elastic beading would be 
of little use, as the air would make its passage 
around the parting slips and tops of wood 
securing the sashes in their place. The window 
and sashes in the present instance, with all their 
belongings, are of superior finish. No. 98, a 
model of window-sash intended to show an 
improved system for taking out the sashes for 
cleaning without removing the parting slips and 
stops, and thus obviates the danger attending 
the cleaning of windows. The model is by 
Mr. T. S. Simpson. By pressing back a 
quadrant-shaped catch or appliance the pulley 
stile on the right-hand side of window is moved 
back sufficient to allow freedom for the sashes 
to be lifted out with their cords attached. The 
system, though somewhat ingenious, cannot be 
recommenced for general use. There is a 
weakening in the construction where there 
ought to be strength and stability, and a little 
wear and tear would soon develope a very 
shaky and unsatisfactory state of affairs parti- 
cularly in the general run of dwelling-house 
windows and sashes. 

Among the competition exhibits or models 
in staircase and handrail construction there are 
a few of high merit, and some others possessing 
noticeable features. There seemed a desire on 
the part of all the contributors in this class to 
send in models of circular staircases, single and 
double, with their handrails. Work of this kind 
bespeaks geometrical knowledge, and some 
experience. No. 12, a model of staircase, with 
accompanying drawing, by Mr. J. Nelson. 
Starting from the level, there is a short flight 
to a platform landing, the handrails on either 
side springing from square panelled newels. 
From the platform the rest of the way up to 
the summit the stairs become double, branching 
to the right and left, with outer and inner 
handrails. The flights terminate atop on a 
balustraded landing. The construction would 
answer where a number of rooms or offices had 
their doors opening on a circular or other shaped 
landing, lighted by a lantern or glass roof. 
The work is excellent. No. 14, two wreaths 
or handrails, illustrating the method of working 
them, by Mr. C. Vernon. The springing and 
other lines are marked on the wreaths, and 
the work shows an experienced hand. No. 15, 
model of circular staircase, by Mr. Robert 
Jones, author of a work on handrailing. The 





model isin mahogany, the flight ascending from 


| the level, with handrails on either gj 
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ing from scrolls. Well executed is No. ion ma 
cular or spiral staircase, in satinwood, by Mr 
W. Ey. The treads and winders show inlaid 
panel-work, and there are inner and ontey 
handrails. In respect to this and other stair. 
cases and handrails, we would prefer to goo 
them fresh from the workman’s hands and tools 
without any polishing and varnishing. No, 17’ 
model of double or twin spiral staircase by 
F. W. Boorman (first prize). Here there are 
ascending and descending flights of stairs within 
tbe same circle which on a large scale would 
allow ample head room where one croggeg the 
other. The model is in oak, and although the 
handrails and balusters are not in their place 
(the model being unfinished in this respect), it 
is fully entitled to the prize awarded. The work 
is of a very superior kind, and evidences high- 
class constructive skill. No. 18, a model of 
twin spiral staircase, by Mr. Wm. Booth, in 
mahogany, with double handrails, starting from 
scrolls, well executed. No. 20, spiral staircase, 
with double handrails and balustrades, by Mr. 
C. H. Balls. The handrails, which are of 
mahogany, start from turned newels, the treads 
or steps being of oak. Fairly well executed, 
No. 21, model of circular staircase, by Mr. W. 
Proctor (second prize). There is asingle hand- 
rail and a wall string. The spandre] framing at 
bottom, and the balusters are picked out with 
colour, and this system of colouring we would 
prefer to see absent. The treads or steps are 
of mahogany, but the staircase as a whole, 
though possessing merit and evidencing skill, 
has a too fanciful appearance. No. 22 is 
a somewhat odd model of a staircase, as far 
as plan or design is concerned. The handrail 
springs from scroll, and the stairs start at leve} 
with a number of winders, and the flight in its 
passage passes round well-hole, with winders, 
there being no half space or landing until the 
top is reached. We cannot say much for the 
plan, but the work withal is cleanly and fairly 
executed. 

Among the models of churches (No. 30) is 
that of the Parish Church of Sheffield, along- 
side of which there is also a model of Shrews- 
bury Hospital, by Mr. 8. Wright. The curiosity 
about this piece of handicraft is that it con- 
tains cver 20,000 bits of wood, taking the con- 
structor twenty months of between four and 
five hours a night to complete it. The parts 
are put together solely with gluc. A model 
without exhibitor’s name or a number, but 
stated on a written slip to be Trinity Cathedral, is 
presented as the result of four years’ spare time. 
The several parts are put together by very 
small screws. The design and construction 
partakes of the style known as the Carpenter's 
Gothic of the Batty Langley School of the last 
century. Among other strange constructions 1s 
a model of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Though not 
without some merit, it is an elaborate piece of 
toy architecture. It is enclosed in a glazed 
frame in the second or smaller room. The 
model is made of an enormous number of small 
pieces of wood, portions from a ogee 
The pieces are fastened on with the points “7 
small pins. Patience, indeed, 1s @ virtue : 
No. 34, altar railings by Mr. F. Haslep, tel 
ing cinquefoil open work at bottom and geome 
trical tracery at top in harmony. This om 2 
first prize, and it is a well designed and — : 
piece of Gothic work. No. 35, a model 0 
chimney by Mr. Charles Farley (extra eyed 
executed in mahogany, Classic in detal wr 
rather of the Domestic Classic and of er 
Queen Anne or Early Georgian is 
No. 24, model of centring as used in ho 
construction of Waterloo Bridge. The : “he 
ments are also shown, with several 0 i 
courses or voussoirs. The model 3s 4 
well executed. This model of centre omer 
by Mr. H. N. Wood, and gains @ first ee 
its class. The fourth table, or long pos 
the large room near the platform, vite 
for the most part, fancy furniture ex 8 56 
inlaid work. We can only notice @ 7 2 ‘a , 
termed the Untidy Table, is shown 4 pee of 
other inlaid table-tops, glove and _— ding, ja. 
boxes, and model of piano, by F. Spal! —s 
The small octagon table-top 18 4 = P eto 
elaborate and skilful inlaying, with V ra 

inlai rk represen 

coloured woods.. The inlaid wo casiantl 
38 articles, including among others, ,- knife, 
saw, key, shuttle, prayer-book, Ay allipers, 
folding rule, scissors, level, vice, ¢ domestic 
pipe, and other tools and ry go rentest 
use. The articles lie about im - many 
confusion, overlapping each other 1 
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instances, but all, of course, perfectly level 
with the surface or basis. This | is clever 
work in very bad taste. Alongside is another 
but larger inlaid table, octagon-shaped, and 
showing an elaborate system of inlaid work. 
The last-named : gre 4 ges Smee 
. The inlaid table exhibits are con- 
tee into the smaller room. Nos. 62 and 63 
are inlaid tables, exhibiting high-class work- 
manship, by Mr. Henry Huntley and Mr. G. 
Beard. ‘The second table is inlaid for the 
most part with lighter -coloured woods or 
veneers, home and foreign. No. 59, a fancy 
inlaid table by Mr. J. White, very meritorious, 
At No. 111 isshown a table, with inlaid ebony and 
ivory, @ ee with i tt 2 _ box- 
d,aninlaid hand mirror, an one inlaid mirror 
ceed. All are contributed by Mr. Richard Ark- 
wright, and all exhibit good workmanship. The 
collection of fancy furniture and carved work, 
panels, screen, boxes, figures in wood, and a 
variety of other objects, Persian, Japanese, 
Indian, and Chinese, lent by Messrs. Pare 
& Co., would need a long article to describe 
even in brief detail. The specimens of 
Japanese joinery, looking in the distance like 
fretwork, but all put together by the hand, 
show marvellous execution. No. 68, a carved 
anel by W. D. Maver, jun., apprentice, gains a 
ieee caibal The stems and leaves are handled 
with great freedom, and stand boldly up from 
the ee in relief. Most ye pe work, in- 
deed, for a youth, and one full of promise. 
No. 67, an ornamental bracket, and a second 
carving of cow and calf, by Mr. J. P. Smith. The 
bracket is carved from the solid, showing two 
birds perched together on branch and foliage, 
cresting around head of bracket. The cow and 
calf are a very natural bit of carving, but both 
exhibits are very meritorious. The subject of 
No. 65 is the “ First Flight,’’ a carving in lime- 
wood, by Mr. W. Jenkins. It represents a 
number of birds just fledged, some of which 
have taken flight and are sporting or resting on 
surrounding hedge-row branches and rivulet 
stones below. Two young birds still remain in 
the nest, but are seemingly on the point of 
departure too. The parent birds are also intro- 
duced into the subject. If not of very high- 
class execution, yet the “‘ First Flight” is very 
naturally rendered, but it is not of a description 
of carving that would live long outside a glass- 
case, as time and exposure would quickly destroy 
its present good effect. No. 76, the City of London 
arms carved in lime-tree wood, by Mr. W. Howes, 
shows facile treatment or freedom in handling, 
though still an unfinished work. Some speci- 
mens of carving, lent by Mr. G. A. Rogers, 
representing dead birds, are very good; and 
those alongside, lent by Mr. H. Farquhar, par- 
ticularly the small dead bird in glass case, is 
very fine. The bird, suspended by a string 
from a nail driven into some rustic framing, 
demands attention. The bird, the thin string, 
ow = — accessories, are carved from 
e solid. e string stands out clearly from 
the back, and the bird barely touches it in any 
part. The most exquisite bit of delicate and 
dexterous carving, to be seen in a glass case 
oa om a is a dead canary. This, 
ugh exhibited more than once, like some 
other carvings on view, is nevertheless worthy 
of careful inspection. The carving is in pear- 
tree wood, and is the work of Demontreuil, a 
carver who died young, but who in life enjoyed 
the patronage of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette. The bird is suspended from a 
nail by a string, and it must be a marvel to 
pee such a fine line as the string could 
' cut by the carver in wood, standing out clear 
irom the background of panel. The bird in 
Meclf,—indeed, all its belongings,—exhibits the 
cme of wood-carving of its kind. No. 53, 
tg figures of Mars and Venus, by C. J. 
ale. The figures are well executed. There 
are, in the small room where the carvings are 

On view, a number of exhibits of an ati 
kind, lent b diz nh antique 
ine and ae iterent persons, dating back 
noticeable trees a aes. those = a 
1arac rom Mr. Rogers’s collec- 
9 oe & pair of small doors of a buffet in dark 
Alke oe Nuremberg, date 1450, in the style of 
poe ra and a Gothic door to cupboard, 
- ola; vine, &c., fifteenth-century work. 
fastenin nen, Snelie, hinges, and other 
ecarved ase inwractive stndy. No. 60 
“piece, by M. Braham, sixteenth 
century, “The A theos; : a 
On each side —y i ae Den ae * 
mens of carving in dark ek oaean a ‘te an 
sed to repre- 

sent Henry VII. and Queen. itt 








Although we have not exhausted our notes | 


relating to competitive and prize exhibits, much 
less loan objects, we must draw our notice to a 
conclusion. We have, we think, made a good 
and varied selection from the objects as a 
whole. We must not omit to state that 100 
specimens of wood, in panels, are on view, lent 
by Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co., illustrating the 
various home and foreign woods used in joinery. 
The same firm contribute sundry specimens of 
joinery. A smaller collection of wood panels has 
been lent by Messrs. J. J. Greenwood & Co. Both 
of these collections will prove instructive to car- 
penters, joiners, cabinet-makers, and other 
wood-workers. A number of drawings were 
sent in by competitors, explanatory in some 
cases of their models in the carpentry and 
joinery classes, but we regret to say these all 
remain rolled up in sheets, and there seems to 
be no room or space for examining them. We 
ventured on unfolding some of them, but had 
to do so on the fioor. Some arrangement 
should have been made for displaying them, if 
only in justice to the competing workmen, 
adults and apprentices. We forgot to mention 
in the course of our notes that there are some 
lady contributors, apprentices and otherwise, 
who sent in meritorious objects, which may be 
seen on view. The single exhibitors reach about 
140, but the separate exhibits are not far from 
500. The following gentlemen acted as judges 
of the objects sent in competition for prizes :— 
Mr. Edward IT’Anson, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. H. Trol- 
lope, Mr. Thomas Rider, and Mr. J. Wells 
Browne. The reportof these gentlemen, when 
issued, will afford full information about the 
prize-winners. The exhibition will be kept open 
till the 14th of June, from eleven to five, and 
till nine on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 








FURTHER NOTES ON THE BURLINGTON 
CLUB DRAWINGS.* 


Fo.Low1nG the Classical drawings on the north 
side of the room come in natural sequence the 
drawings of Renaissance work, not very nume- 
rous ; and the end and south side of the room are 
chiefly devoted to drawings illustrative of Gothic. 
Among the former may be noted two large and 
fine water-colours by Thomas Allom, showing 
‘‘ A Design for Improving the Property on the 
Banks of the Thames between London and 
Blackfriars Bridges”’ (62, 63), which were exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy in 1846 and 1848. 
This is, in fact, an anticipation of the Thames 
Embankment scheme in a much more deco- 
rative fashion; an architect’s rather than an 
engineer’s design, with colonnades and elevated 
terraces along the bank. In this part of the 
room are some of the original drawings for 
‘‘ Nash’s Mansions,” rich and fine in colour; and 
in contrast to these are some small but very 
carefully-executed drawings by Thomas Malton, 
water-colours, but in a very low scale of colour, 
and representing the special qualities of purely 
architectural drawing, hard, clean, and precise ; 
the object being to show with strict accuracy the 
architectural detail and topography of the 
scenes; three of them represent the “ Great 
Court, Somerset-place,” and were engraved in 
Malton’s ‘‘ London and Westminster” (1796). 
A little further on is a very interesting drawing 
by Turner (77), “Sketch of a Building in 
London after a Fire,’ supposed to be the 
drawing exhibited in the Royal Academy in 
1792 as the “ Pantheon, the Morning after the 
Fire.’ This is a drawing combining powerful 
effect with evident accuracy, and it records an 
incident practically interesting in relation to 
fire-resisting materials: for the columns, appa- 
rently brick, are shown with nearly all the 
cement burned off them, only some partial 
patches remaining. Now cement and plaster 
have recently been much spoken of as protective 
against fire, whereon Turner unwittingly sup- 
plies a comment. 

Paul Sandby’s two drawings of Windsor 
Castle, in their cold and unreal colours, may be 
contrasted with Nash’s in their superfluous 
warmth and brilliancy; each errs a little 
from truth, Nash from a voluptuous use 
of a rich palette, Sandby from having no 
such warm or varied chromatic scale at 
his disposal. A series of small Cambridge 
illustrations by T. A. Bell and F. Mackenzie 
(sepia, 94, 95, 124), are good examples of correct 
topographical work; some of these were en- 
graved in Le Keux’s “ Memorials of Cambridge.” 





* See page €90, ante. 





Some pencil drawings by Prout are, to our 
thinking, more truly artistie and architectural 
in style than his coloured drawings; they are 
admirable examples of the combination of 
accuracy with free touch, and of the power of 
conveying a great dea] in comparatively few 
lines, and giving fulness of effect by a broad 
pencil line. Frederick Nash’s large and highly 
wrought “Interior of Westminster Abbey” 
(107), at the top of the room, is worth atten- 
tion, though rather artificial in style. Some 
little water-colours by the late Mr. Ferry, 
“St. Nicholas, Caen,” and ‘‘Le Mans Cathe- 
dral,”’ (120, 121) are charming examples 
of truthful, delicate delineation of Medieval 


buildings: a larger and bolder one by the 
same hand is, ‘‘Gateway, Athelhampton” 


(140), less an architectural than an artistic 
drawing. The purely artistic way of looking at 
architecture is finely illustrated in Cromek’s 
very fine drawing of “A Norman Doorway” 
(188); this is quite sufficiently finished in 
detail, but evidently the author’s joy was in the 
rich and varying colours of the masonry, which 
he paints as if he loved it. Architectural 
colourists should not pass over this drawing. 

There are some drawings on the south wall 
more remarkable for size than for real import- 
ance. Among the finer ones, Turner’s interiors: 
of ‘‘Westminster Abbey” and ‘‘ Ely Cathedral” 
(166, 175) are examples of his work at a time 
when he would draw and paint architecture 
with almost the conscientious exactness of an 
architect; considering them as architectural 
drawings, they are exceptionally good and 
effective, but were executed before Turner 
really became Turner. Girtin’s “ Jedburgh 
Abbey ” (178) illustrates his apparent 
inability to draw a building of this class 
straight and in true perspective, a charac-- 
teristic we remember noticing when his 
drawings formed a_ special collection at 
the club, especially in a certain view 
of Lichfield Cathedral. No works in this 
part of the room are more remarkable- 
for the unity of architectural precision with: 
feeling for colour, than a few by Mr. Street,. 
more particularly a “‘ capital” from the arcade: 
of the “ Doge’s Palace ”’ (185), which is unsur- 
passable. Another admirable architect’s draw- 
ing is F. P. Cockerell’s interior of ‘‘ San Paolo: 
fuori le Mura” (191), a monochrome drawing, 
showing a rare combination of correctness and 
effectiveness, in a free style of handling; it is 
essentially an architect’s work, but without a 
touch of the hardness and prosaic character 
teo often found in otherwise excellent archi- 
tectural drawings. David Roberts’s “‘ Transept 
of the Church of St. Miguel, Xeres” (189), a 
small, richly-coloured work, is purely an artist’s- 
drawing; the effect is to some extent artificial, 
as much of Roberts’s work was, but exquisite 
in finish and management of the slightly stagy 
lighting. 

On three screens in the room are various 
drawings of a slighter description than most of 
the others. Among the most interesting of 
these are a few examples of Blore’s drawings. 
These explain at once why his restored Gothic 
work,—very good for its date,—has that hard, 
wiry effect, which st once distinguishes it either 
from genuine Gothic or from the work of the 
best recent Gothic architects: yet they are 
beautiful in their way. They are entirely in 
line, executed in the finest and cleanest lines 
with a very sharp pencil; they are drawings. 
which none but an architect either would or 
could have made ; and they form a very piquant 
contrast, as to method in pencil drawing, with 
the Prout pencil drawings above mentioned. 
With Blore effect is nothing, accuracy every- 
thing; with Prout there is accuracy, as far as 
delineation is carried, but effect is the first 
object. The remainder of these screens contain 
various drawings and sketches of more cr less 
interest by Coney, Augustus Pugin, Charles 
Wild, Sir C. Barry, and others. 

Among the drawings in the writing-room 
which have not already been mentioned, is 
a design for an altarpiece by Inigo Jones (293), 
which we overlooked before, and several draw- 
ings by Decimus Burton for the Hyde Park 
arch and entrance, and also a design (298) for 
an arch to form the head of a special royal 
entrance to Buckingham Palace, apart from 
Constitution Hill. This is an arch of much the 
same type as the other and existing one, and is 
inscribed “‘ Aug. 15th: Received back from the 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Long as approved by 
His Majesty, to be put in execution, with the 
exception that the windows shall not be 
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diminished at the top.” 
Majesty, or those who advised him, showed 
better perception than the architect, who had 
inserted windows with sloping jambs which do 
not at all accord with the main lines of the 
design. San Gallo’s remarkable design for 
St. Peter’s is exhibited in two large drawings, 
elevation, and half elevation half section; 
these are lent by the Queen, and form 
perhaps the most interesting item in the whole 
collection. Two small and powerful decorat:ve 
sketches by Sir James Thornhill are to be found 
(304, 305), and an interesting sectional drawing, 
copied by Mr. Penrose from one of Wren’s at 
All Souls’ College, showing a proposal for re- 
taining a portion of the Gothic cathedral in the 
new building. 

Architects and lovers of architecture will, we 
hope, not omit the opportunity of studying this 
interesting collection of the drawings of their 
predecessors. Members of the club who are 
specially interested in it are surprised at the 
little attention it has received from the non- 
professional press and from general visitors. 
This is to be regretted; but when we consider 
how very few persons there are who can under- 
stand the interest of an architectural drawing, 
or who have the slightest idea whether it is 
good or bad, one can hardly be surprised that 
the present exhibition is not so attractive as 
others that have been held at the Club. 








MODERN BUILDING IN INDIA.—DOMES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


THE following is a report of the discussion 
which followed the reading of Mr. Emerson’s 
paper (see p. 743, ante) :— 

Mr. R. F. Chisholm, in opening the discussion, 
agreed with Mr. Emerson as to an architect’s 
difficulties in India generally. There were 
immense difficulties connected with learning the 
art of an architect in that country. It was to 
be hoped that the Government would do some- 
thing practical in this direction. They had the 
most magnificent pictures, and photographs, 
and general descriptions, but if an architect had 
to design a cupola in the native style he had, 
perhaps, to journey 300 miles to find a model. 
Until, therefore, practical things were put into 
the hands of architects, it would be impossible to 
design satisfactorily, in the native style. This 
was the great difficulty connected with work in 
India; the architect felt, when he had finished 
a design, he could have done much better if be 
had been able to avail himself of similar works 
to those which the architects had in this 
country. In domical construction they had to 
consider that in most of the old domes the sup- 
ports were solid, or the dome was supported on 
columns, with solid walls to take the thrust. 
This would hardly do for modern requirements. 
A dome had sometimes to be constructed 
of a complicated form, with room open on 
every side, and this made the problem a little 
more difficult. If they had stone to work with 
this might easily be done, but in general brick 
of an inferior description was used, and under 
these circumstances they had to cut the dome 
to the lowest possible range of stability. It was 
almost an impossibility to construct a dome 
which would look well from a distance, and 
also when seen close at hand, and he did not 
know any dome which was perfectly satisfactory 
from all points of sight. But by running it up 
high, and forming straight lines at the top, the 
top of the dome was not missed until one came 
close up to the building. If a minimum amount 
of material was desired, the dome should be 
tied, which might be done by having a series of 
iron ties in the curvature of the dome, at right 
angles to its curvature, connected inside by a 
tie, and with suspended weights, which latter 
would be naturally raised or lowered, according 
to the temperature. If this principle were 
adopted domes might be constructed with a 
small amount of material, and yet be at the 
same time perfectly safe. He had taken great 
pains to construct the dome at Baroda College, 
having first made a large model, which had 
stood perfectly. In India these domes got 
intolerably hot, but by having a double dome a 
perfect system of ventilation was ensured. 

Mr. Aitchison, A.R.A., remarked that they 
were very much obliged to Mr. Emerson for his 
interesting paper. They would be glad also to 
know the methods of construction he used in 
the dome, and also the methods of centring. 
The Florence dome was put up without an in- 
ternal centre, but that was all they knew about 


In this point His| 


it, and they knew nothing of how they prevented. 
the upper crust from falling down. They knew 
nothing about the construction of the dome of 
the Pantheon, which was not, properly speaking, 
a dome atall. It was, however, interesting to 
learn the difficulties which the Romars found, 
and the way in which they endeavoured to over- 
come them. When Adam published his work 
on the Palace of Diocletian, he wondered how 
the Romans carried out a seriesof what would 
be called discharging arches, when the whole 
thing was covered with plaster. For many years 
he was unable to conceive what could be the 
reason. The scaffolding was animportant item 
in the expense, and the Romans were anxious 
tosave this as much as possible. The solution 
of the question how the work was done was due 
entirely to the late M. Viollet-le-Duc, who had 
explained how it was built in this series of dis- 
charging arches. Not one-third of the weight 
was put on the scaffolding. He believed the 
Roman system of building the whole of the 
curved surface with rubble in horizontal courses 
was still in use. He concluded by proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Emerson. 

Professor Kerr thought the science of dome- 
building was one of the most refined problems 
of their art. He was quite disposed to wish 
with Mr. Emerson that dome-building could be 
introduced into this country as the key-note of 
a better style of architecture. He was sorry 
that Mr. Emerson should have introduced so 
much iron into one of his own domes; Mr. 
Chisholm did not appear to have introduced 
much. Mr. Emerson’s dome, he understood, 
was built of concrete made by Lascelles, and 
there was iron used in the construction. That 
might be very well for India in the present day, 
but he would not like to see it introduced into 
Mr. Emerson’s new style of thirty years hence. 
The principle of construction involved in all 
domes seemed to be that primarily used by 
children in building a grotto of oyster-shells. It 
was not a question of variation of joints exactly, 
but of overhanging corbelling, such as the 
Greeks used, and poising the structure by that 
means until it could be crowned if desired. 
Mr. Chisholm’s dome seemed to be a very sharp 
pointed arch, composed of rings, which locked 
themselves inwards. It was easy to understand 
how the plaster could proceed course after 
course. The stone was capable of being bonded 
in itself. The speaker then referred to the 
dome of St. Paul’s, the sham construction of 
which was, he said, simply a scandal to 
Sir Christopher Wren. He would be sorry 
to see any one erecting a dome like that of 
St. Paul’s to crown a large building in this 
country. A dome required no tie, being its own 
tie if it were bonded together ring by ring. 
Therefore in theory the construction of a dome 
was very simple. He did not see why archi- 
tects dealing with large works should not sooner 
or later strike out a new path, and it might be 
in the direction of domical buildings. 

Mr. Woodward was simply astonished at 
Professor Kerr’s criticism of St. Paul’s. Had 
it not been for the inner cone the architect 
would never have been able to support the 
exquisite lantern. It seemed to him that the 
dome of St. Paul’s was a marvel of construc- 
tion. 

Mr. Stannus was a little disposed to join issue 
with Mr. Emerson, for he did not like the 
manner in which iron construction had been 
spoken of. With regard to monumental effect, 
there would be opportunity between the ribs to 
fill up the spandrels and other portions with 
concrete, which might be covered with tiles. 
They should not, as architects, set their faces 
very strongly against the use of ironwork, for if 
they would not use it other people would. 

Mr. Tarver was afraid that iron construction 
without protection would come out very badly 
in case of fire. 

The Chairman then put the vote of thanks, 
when it was carried by acclamation. 

The Chairman added that Sir Gilbert Scott 
was strongly of opinion that domes might be 
made a valuable feature of the future, and 
be used with very great effect. He was 
astonished that Professor Kerr should speak 
as he had done of St. Paul’s. Notwithstanding 
what was called false construction, he could not 
help thinking that Sir Christopher Wren was 
right in the construction of this most beautiful 
dome. Heremembered reading about the con- 
struction of the dome, and of the horror Sir 
Christopher had of iron workin connexion with | 
it. But he put a complete chain bond at the | 





foot of the great cone, which fulfilled all that 








a 
was wanted in the internal dome. London 


would not be half so beautiful if 

that splendid dome. a 
Mr. Emerson, in returning thanks. ga; 

in the North-west iisketainies att India Pence — 
the material used, and the building he hag 
referred to was constructed of marble and good 
stone. As to hanging live weights inside the 
dome to counteract the thrust, that wag some- 
what like his suggestion. It was partly on 
account of the difficulty of centreing that he 
had introduced iron. There was not much to 
fear from the expansion and contraction of iron, 
As a matter of practice, for a bar 24 ft. long 
exposed to the heat of the sun, they only 
allowed one-eighth of an inch. Engineers of 
great experience had told him that if iron were 
covered with a tile or some thin material the 
expansion and contraction would be next to 
nothing. For that reason the iron was embedded 
with the concrete. It was the difficulty of 
centreing which caused him to go in for the 
combination. 








JOHN THORPE AND THE ENGLISH 
RENAISSANCE.* 


WE have made Thorpe out, therefore, to be 
an active architect with a magnificent con- 
nexion, embracing many of the leading men of 
the time. |An interesting question would be, how 
did he get it? But to this we can give no 
answer, but surmise. He may have been sent 
to Italy by one of his patrons, as John Shute 
was by the Earl of Northumberland, there to 
pick up a knowledge of Italian work, and to 
acquire, as he says, “the tricks and devises as 


j well of sculpture and painting as also of archi- 


tecture.’ At any rate Thorpe seems to have 
succeeded better as an architect than did Shute, 
who is only known by his book on the “ Chief 
Founders of Architecture.” 

Or he may have studied in France. There is 
no doubt that he closely studied Androuet du 
Cerceau. Not only did he copy some of his 
plans, but he took them all very much to heart, 
and not improbably borrowed the idea of four 
corner pavilions from him. There are several 
of Androuet’s plans with these features, but 
the earliest of Thorpe’s, in which they are really 
developed, is Wollaton Hall (1580 - 1588), 
Androuet’s book having been published in 
1576. 

It would seem also that Thorpe w2s much 
struck with some of the fantastic designs in the 
French book. There is one of a hexagonal 
building, having a projecting arm on each 
alternate face ; another forming a cross with a 
large pavilion at the end of each arm; another 
pentagonal on plan; and another circular. In 
Thorpe’s book we get a few very similar 
schemes, but only two are known to have been 
carried out, viz.:—Langford Castle and Lyveden 
New Building; and of these the former is said 
to have been taken from a Swedish Castle. 

But though Thorpe was evidently much 
affected by Androuet du Cerceau, he did not 
blindly copy him either in his plans or his ele- 
vations. The English plans differ im many 
respects from the French; and though the 
general idea may in some cases have been bor- 
rowed, the working out is always on English 
lines. ‘ 

There are, roughly speaking, six types of plan 
to be found in the book :— 

1. One or more courtyards, as at Burleigh. 

2, A range of buildings with a wing project: 
ing at each end at right angles. Ae 

3. A long range with few or no projections. 

4. A central block, with a pavilion at eac 
corner (the French type). 

5. A small compact plan. 

6. Quaint designs made to look well on paper 
rather than to be useful. os , 

In almost every case the principal feature 18 
the hall; and in almost every case the ~ 
is at the end of one of the long sides of the hall, 
and is divided from it by a screen,—the Pp : 
universally adopted in tha’ age. arene 
few exceptions to this rule, in which the al 
eutered otherwise than through the — ‘ 
they are not many. The vestibule pia a 
this screen gives access on the other side ‘ 
buttery and servants’ apartments. eam 
however, very little scientific r-~ caly 
economy is not studied in the least. e 





house is occupied by the family, 


) :—One side of the 
points attended to are these ‘the other by 





* Continuation of a paper read by Mr. — A. Go 
befure the Architectural Association on the 
See p. 764, ante. 
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, the common meeting-ground being 
.~ anally near the latter is the kitchen, 
and adjoining the kitchen we always find the 

and wet larder, the pastry ee ar a 

e or serving place. pstairs is the 
Loe ahneat invariably made as long as the 
puilding will possibly allow. When this is said, 
everything that can be has been said, for the 
care bestowed on the planning of most of the 
houses. The staircases are always fine features, 
and are frequently lavishly supplied. But 
having once arranged the great eating cham- 
ber and its dependencies, and the gallery, 
Thorpe gave himself little trouble about the 
rest of his rooms ; the parlours and bedrooms 
came,—like ove vena pes oe y: menor 8 
i sweetheart,—as it please od. ey 
- all thoroughfare rooms, and many of 
them opened into the courtyard. They seem 
to have been allotted in a haphazard fashion 
according to the space at command, and the 
space at command was frequently regulated by 
some fantastic notion aren the a. ' 

e consequence 0 is is that as men’s 
e of ia advanced they either had 
{o put up with much inconvenience, or else 
had to add corridors, or else simply pulled 
their Elizabethan houses down and built anew. 
Apethorpe Hall, which is built round two 
quteneies, is, sence 8 the sree ggg of 
the inmates, @ most inconvenien ouse, 
though charming] y picturesque; Burleigh has 
had a corridor put round the court; —_— 
being more compact, is much more comfort- 
_ but it requires a very large staff of 
servants. 

In fact, Elizabethan houses were meant for a 
large staff of servants ; they were built for dis- 
play. In those days of royal progress, enormous 
crowds of gentlemen and their retainers had to 
be housed at once. This entailed a large hall 
for dining, extensive arrangements for cooking, 
along gallery for receptions, and a multitude 
of bedrooms, or “ lodgings,”’ as they are called: 

Bawn, in his essays, published in 1598, 1.e., 
about the middle of Thorpe’s career, gives us 
his ideas on the building of large houses. He 
— a side of the palace devoted to the 

quet, or feasts and triumphs, and the other 

to the household, or for dwelling. These are to 
be “uniform without, though severally parti- 
tioned within.” Then there is to be a great 
and stately central tower, with “ goodly leads 
upon the top, railed with statues interposed.” 
The stairs are to “be upon a fair and open 
= o* finely railed in with images of 
wood cast into a brass colour; and a very fair 
landing-place at the top.” “ inobines: win- 
dows” are strongly recommended, especially 
in the country ; “but let them be but few, four 
in the court, on the sides only.” The court 
itself is not to be paved, “for that striketh up 
ig — - summer, and much cold in 
rT; but only some side alleys with a cross 

— the quarters to graze, ne kept shorn, 
ut not too near shorn.’”’ In each corner of the 
st is to be a staircase cast into a turret. 
eyond this court is to be another, cloistered 
all round, and containing private bedrooms 
and galleries, —“ whereof you must foresee that 
one of them be for an infirmary, if the prince 
anton tnclemtos icettere ad's 
8, bed-chambers, antecamera, and re- 
ce joining to it.” There are to be three 
courts in the front of the house, the first 
Feiiet the second likewise green with an em- 
aoe wall, the third cloistered on the inside 
7 oa <A ay a sen re rama — 
’ ow ga : 

them to the palace itself.” Ned cetens Ci 
Pr deal is also said about minor matters, 
ia = nanan “and all other 
ory v may be thought on,” but the 
fe of Bacon 8 instructions is contained in the 
te hore a How far, it may be asked, 
by a ~ sg plans embody these ideas, expressed 
carry them mporary pen? His larger houses 
out more or less completely, though 


no 
ray of them exactly answer to Bacon’s descrip- 


Audley End com 
€ have there the 


in 


i perhaps, as near as any. 
wo main courts, one in the 
Pi —— house itself, with a staircase in 
lodgings tl other cloistered and with 
* inten it. The offices, too, are apart, 
“sag with the main building by a low 
“ elogane: ', 28 for the cupolas and other 

les,” Evelyn, who saw it in its prime 


- ’ declares it “sh ° : 
dem shows without like a 
other ond the decoration of the cupolas and 


ments on the pavilions.” But though 





no one plan contains all that Bacon would 
desire, they all fulfil more or less his require- 
ments. The staircases on fair and open newels; 
the leads railed with statues at intervals; the 
fair grass courts; the cloistered walks, and the 
embowed windows. 

The “ partitioning within” of the various 
wings is also in accordance with Bacon’s ideas. 
On one of Thorpe’s plans is a suite of rooms 
called a “nobleman’s lodging’’; it comprises 
‘his antecamera,”’ “ servants’ lodging,” and a 
room for ‘‘wood, cole, and privy.’ Every 
house, large or small, to which there is any 
writing, shows a kitchen, dry and wet larder, 
and buttery. Most of them have bakehouse 
and pastry, survaying place, and pantry. A few 
having a bolting-house, a scullery, a pantler’s 
lodging, a butler’s lodging, a small room labelled 
“pewter,” a “ boyling-house,” and a “ spicery.” 
One has a day-room for servants, another a 
“hall for hynds,” another a “ wayters’ cham- 
ber.” These are the chief servants’ apartments. 
For the family we have the hall, summer 
and winter parlours, and the gallery, some- 
times replaced by a “‘ great chamber ’’; we find 
also a ‘‘ dyning parlour,’ withdrawing chamber, 
breakfast-room, “‘ study,” library, and chapel; 
im one case a room for a “ chaplen”’ with “his 
study’”’ next it: also a steward’s lodging, and 
adjoining, “his clerk.’ There is, beside these, 
a title which, I venture to say, is never put on 
a modern plan, however suitable it might be. 
When Thorpe, in the exigencies of his quaint 
planning, found he had a space for which he 
could find no use, he boldly labelled it ‘‘ waste,” 
and left it. 

This list of apartments, though not exhaus- 
tive enough for the present day, nevertheless 
shows a great advance in domestic comfort from 
Medizval times. There was, however, as yet no 
scientific planning, and only a rudimentary 
knowledge of Aspect, as the following extract 
from John Shute will show :— 

**Your principall chambers of rest and libraries and 
such other like must receyve their lightes from the east, 
for that the sonne by natural heat at his rising draweth 
to him all corrupte humours and evil vapours of the 
earth, and quickneth the spirittes of man and beast, and 
if ye will cast therein magnon or hot-houses, with winter 
chambers and parlours, they shal receive light from the 
west, For that side is defendid from the south windes 
which are grevous and contagious...... Your study 
places wher you would write, draw, or devise, or the 
places wher your sellers should be cast, ought to receive 
their light from the northe, by cause in that parte are 
the lights which are stedfast.”’ 

The selection of the north for the apartments 
named is judicious enough; but the dislike 
shown to the south is not justified, and the 
peculiar properties attributed to that quarter 
and the east are of a piece with the medical 
knowledge of the times, which was not a little 
mixed with astrological fancies. 

But, quitting the subject of plans, let us con- 
sider for a moment the architectural treatment 
of the buildings of that age. Thorpe’s designs, 
so far as they survive, do not exhibit any 
striking peculiarities which mark them off from 
all others. He worked chiefly in stone, at any 
rate, so far as the moulded features are con- 
cerned. If he had a special mark by which his 
work may be distinguished, I should be inclined 
to say it is in the frequent introduction of 
heraldic shields; but possibly a further com- 
parison of his work with his contemporaries 
might modify this view. His details are no 
better and no worse than others of the same 
age. It would be rash to say that he continually 
improved as he grew older, for Kirby, Audley 
End, and Slaugham exhibit no marked dif- 
ferences in refinement. By far the purest 
work of his, or any buildings of the time with 
which I am acquainted, is to be found at 
Lyveden in the exterior cornices. It is an 
interesting question, which may some day, per- 
haps, be answered, as to where the Italian 
details actually came from, whether from 
sketch-books, or published sources, or full-size 
templates sent over. There are very few of 
the latter, to judge by the curious distortions 
which many of the various features underwent. 
Yet surely these distortions lend a piquancy 
and individuality which are wholly lacking in 
the tame correctness of a later age ? 

It is not difficult to trace home to Italy itself 
the cloistered walks, the entablatures, and the 
entrances; something very like them may be 
seen in almost any Italian town. But the 
chimneys, the gables, the windows (especially 
the bays) are surely of native growth? This, 
at least, all must admit,—that there is some- 
thing essentially English about our Renaissance, 
especially about that period in which Thorpe 
worked. Kirby and Burleigh may not have the 





purity of detail which marks the Banqueting 
Hall in Whitehall, but they smack much more 
of the soil. 

Time will not permit us to enter the buildings 
and examine the interior features, and I should 
be departing from my text were I to ask you 
to do so, for Thorpe has no interior details at 
all, except the full-size of a handrail; but before 
I close I must just draw your attention more 
particularly to one or two of the houses to be 
found in his book. And first to Audley End. 
This is an excellent example of the magnificent 
scale on which the nobility used to erect their 
mansions in those days of building. The house 
as it stands now is very large, but it only covers 
about a quarter (or even less) of the original 
area. The kitchen was 52 ft. by 37 ft., and the 
parlour 57 ft. by 27 ft. There seem to have 
been no remarkable features about the exterior 
save the parapet, which, according to Evelyn, 
consisted of stone letters forming an inscription, 
such as exists at Castle Ashby and Temple 
Newsham. This enormous pile was erected by 
an Earl of Suffolk, who was grandson to Sir 
Thomas Audley, Lord Chief Justice (I believe) 
to Henry VIII.,and who seems to have amassed 
a large fortune out of the lands of the dissolved 
monasteries. It was indeed the old monks’ 
revenues which went to build many of the 
stately homes of England. Thorpe’s connexion 
seems to have been largely among office-bearers. 
Lord Burleigh, Sir John Danvers, Sir Thomas 
Lake, Sir Percival Hart, and Sir Thomas 
Heneage, all largely depended on the court for 
their subsistence. Others of his clients were 
quite independent of office; for instance, Sir 
Francis Willoughby, the builder of Wollaton, 
which, as a composition, may be considered, 
perhaps, as Thorpe’s masterpiece. The pavilions 
at the corners gradually increasing in richness 
as they ascend, the long parapet connecting 
them, and the grand mass of the central hall 
go to form a group which it is difficult to rival. 
The details are very characteristic; the cor- . 
nices are somewhat coarse; the pilasters are 
duly proportioned, and have their bases orna- 
mented with the gondola ring; while in the 
various niches are busts of Roman emperors, 
of Virgilius, Aristoteles, Plato, Diana, Mercury, 
and the other ancients to whom contemporary 
writers were always referring their readers. 
Over the entrance is a curious Latin inscrip- 
tion, which I have never yet+seen copied cor- 
rectly ; this is the more remarkable since any - 
mistake destroys its individuality, for it is in 
reality written in two hexameter lines,— 


hbi militis edes, 


‘** En has Francisci Will 
Wil yghbeeisq relictas ; ” 


Rara arte extructas 


to which is added the date of beginning and 
ending,— 
** Incohate 1580, et finite 1588,” 


Of Burleigh it is needless now to speak’ 
as also of Kirby, rushing to a melancholy decay, 
—a decay as complete as that which has over- 
taken Slaugham-place. But one client of 
Thorpe’s in whom all the world takes interest, 
and for whom he designed a tiny house, to be 
built in St. James’s, was Sir Walter Rawley. 
There is also a house labelled “heather [hither } 
end of Holborn,” which would locate Thorpe’s 
offices in or near London, possibly in the City. 
In his plan of Henry VII.’s Chapel we probably 
see the source whence he adopted some of his 
peculiar bay windows, and very possibly the fan 
tracery of that structure supplied the idea for 
some of the plaster ceilings of the Renaissance. 

Among the names occurring as owners of 
some of the houses are the following, whom I 
have hitherto been unable to identify, but per- 
haps this paper may be the means of eliciting 
information :—Sir Wm. Ruffden, Mr. Johrson the 
druggist, Sir Thos. Dorrell of Lincolnshire, Sir 
John Bagnall, Sir George Sct. Poole, Mr. Keyes, 
Mr. Denman, Sir Wm. Huseridge, Mr. Panton, 
Sir Hen. Nevile, Mr. Taylor of Potter’s Bar, 
Mr. Wm. Powell, and Mr. Ate. 

It is time, however, to draw to an end, 
though not because the subject is exhausted, 
for I fear I have done little more than touch 
its skirts. John Thorpe’s book is a large 
meal to digest; how much more, therefore, the 
English Renaissance? For my part, I do not 
care to extol the merits of one style more than 
another, nor do I see why, because we prefer 
one particular period, we need therefore go 
about to deny any excellence to every other. 
The Renaissance undoubtedly has suffered un- 
merited obloquy from the early school of Gothic 
revivalists, but if we reflect a little we cannot 
fail to see that as the outcome of an intensely 
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interesti 1g age, it demands both attention and | 
respect. 

Listening across the centuries to the clamour 
of the Dark Ages, what do we hear? The din 
of strife and the ring of hard blows on iron 
armour. Sometimes above the roar swells the 
solemn voice of the priest, and once or twice 
through the lulls we catch the bitter cry of the 
down-trodden serf. Amid the dust of battle 
and the flashing of fierce weapons no softening 
influence, no art is visible save architecture ; 
and we stand almost bewildered that people so 
rough and uncultured could have left behind 
them such faultless art,—the one link which 
binds our sympathies with theirs. But with the 
Renaissance all was changed. Art triumphed 
over brute force. The clouds of war began 
to lift, and with song and laugh mankind 
emerged from the darkness and took the first step 
on the path which has never ceased to lead 
onward to the freedom and comfort which we 
now possess. We may not neglect an epoch 
such as that. We cannot live unmoved by 
the joy which lighted the world when Spenser 
sang and Shakspeare played, when Burleigh 
counselled and Drake fought, when 

** My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls,”’ 
and when John Thorpe went from place to 
place, and, amid broad pastures and rustling 
trees, built into his stately walls not a little 
of the brightness, the splendour, and the airy 
fancies of that brilliant age. 





The Chairman, in opening the discussion, 
said that the applause which had followed the 
reading of the paper was the best index of the 
appreciation with which it had been listened 
to. The Renaissance period had a great in- 
terest for the student. It was the beginning of 
a new era. Professor K-»rr, in his paper at 
the Architectural Conference the other even- 
ing, while giving a high expression of opinion 
as to the value of draughtsmanship, at the 
same time threw out the warning voice that 
it was not everything. And here they saw that 
in John Thorpe, with his quaintly-expressed 
drawings, they had a practical architect, able 
to raise those stately edifices, even though his 
draughtsmanship would now be open tocriticism. 
It would often be a good thing if architects of 
the present day adopted Thorpe’s principle of 
having a place labelled ‘‘ waste’ on their plans. 
Addressing students, he would advise them'to 
take whatever was good in the spirit and prin- 
ciple running through Thorpe’s book; but in 
matters of detail they should go to the purer 
streams from which the Renaissance came. 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth, F.S.A., said that twenty 
years ago John Thorpe’s book had been of great 
interest to him, and he had hoped then to have 
leisure to do what Mr. Gotch had now done. 
He had always had his eyes upon Thorpe; but, 
except in two instances mentioned by Mr. 
Gotch, he had failed to find any reference to 
him. He was one of those who thought that 
Thorpe was an amateur, and not an architect, 
from the character of the drawings; but, he 
thought, Mr. Gotch had clearly shown that 
Thorpe was a practising architect. There were 
many men of the same period of whom little or 
nothing was known. Indeed, county histories 
did not seem to think it necessary to name the 
<lesigners of the buildings. Stow mentioned 
that the house of Lord Derby in Cannon-row 
was in course of erection at the time he wrote, 
but did not give the architect’s name. As to 
-lohn Shute he died the year after his work was 
published, and except that he called himself 
printer and architect, nothing was known of 
him, though there was a Latin inscription on 
his tomb stating that he had designed a large 
number of buildings. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers remarked that although 
he knew most of the buildings which had been 
referred to, he did not know who was the de- 
signer. There was one point on which he would 
like to have some information. How was it that 
Robert Smithson was said to be the architect of 
Wollaton Hall? Then, again, who designed 
Longleat ? It was said that the plans were put 
into the hands of John Thorpe. Smithson was 
engaged both at Longleat and Wollaton, and 
the question was whether he was the clerk of 
the works or the architect. He hoped Mr. 
Gotch would find out something more about 
Smithson, and also about the architect of 
Nottingham Castle, whether it was Smithson 
or a man named Marsh who constructed at 
Bolsover Castle a block of buildings which were 
never finished, but which were the most refined 
block of Italian buildings tobe found in Esgland. 





If Mr. Gotch would take up this neglected period | 


of architectural history, he would confer a great 
benefit upon those who listened to him at the 
Association, and also add to the pages of archi- 
tectural history. Mr. Spiers concluded by pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Gotch for his 
excellent paper. 

Mr. J. D. Sedding referred to the identity of 
the Renaissance in the sixteenth century with 
that of the Renaissance going on in England at 
the present time. It had been said that light 
and happiness came in with the Renaissance, 
but it was the death of craftsmanship. He 
happened to be a student of the Gothic, and 
one thought of the beautiful Medizeval buildings, 
where the workman used his fancy unfettered 
in the most extraordinary degree. Little fancy 
was to be found in the sculpture of the Renais- 
sance periods. He was glad to find that Mr. 
Gotch referred to the origin of the bow-window 
in Henry VII.’s Chapel. The speaker seconded 
the vote of thanks. 

Mr. 8. W. Kershaw, M.A., F.S.A., remarked 
that there was a doorway at Lambeth Palace 
said to be a counterpart of a doorway at Long- 
leat. It was the near doorway to the end of 
Juxon’s Hall, and he would be pleased to show 
it to any of the members. They did not know 
whence it came for a long time, and this showed 
how entangled was the history of these buildings, 
as they got so little light from the archives. It 
struck him that the ornament of the Renais- 
sance was to some extent of English growth, and 
one might trace its connexion with the coming 
over of noted men from Switzerland and Italy. 

After a few remarks from Messrs. Clarkson 
and Stokes, the vote of thanks was put and 
carried. 

Mr. Gotch, in replying, said that he was 
much indebted to Mr. Papworth for some 
points in his paper. He was obliged to Mr. 
Tucker, who had traced the drawings from 
John Thorpe’s book. Mr. Spiers wanted to 
know about Smithson’s connexion with Wol- 
laton Hall. His epitaph stated he was archi- 
tect and surveyor of Wollaton, and he might 
have succeeded Thorpe, who again might have 
quarrelled with his client in carrying out the 
work. He could not say where Thorpe ended 
and Smithson began. He had heard that 
Thorpe was engaged at Longleat, and he there- 
fore applied to the Rev. Canon Jackson, who 
was an authority, asking whether it was true 
that Thorpe had anything to do with it, and 
whether there was a picture there of Thorpe 
dying on the terrace. Canon Jackson replied 
that there was no scrap of evidence that 
Thorpe had anything to do with Longleat, and 
that the story of his dying on the terrace was 
also told of John of Padua. He agreed that 
the plans were characteristically English. It 
had been said that Montacute was attributed to 
John Thorpe, but he had not found a plan of 
it in the book. In Gothic, England was one of 
the leaders, and in it they had a native art, but 
in the Renaissance there was a distinct change, 
because the ideas come from abroad. At the 
same time they worked out the ideas in their 
own way, because the Renaissance in Thorpe’s 
time was essentially English in its feeling, some 
of the carving being extremely vivid and 
nervous. 








ROYAL ACADEMY SCULPTURE. 
III.—STUDY OF A LION BY MR. G. SIMONDS. 


THE life-size study of a lion, which forms a 
conspicuous object in ‘the lecture-room”’ at 
Burlington Hause, is in fact only a model for a 
colossal lion which is to be erected at Reading, 
as a monument to the officers and men of the 
66th (Berks) Regiment, who fell at Maiwand 
and elsewhere during the South African cam- 
paign. The colossal figure will be 13 ft. 4in. 
high to the highest point of the mane, 
and will stand on a terra-cotta pedestal, upon 
which the names of those commemorated will 
be inscribed on each side. At one end of the 
pedestal will be a dedicatory inscription, at the 
other end extracts from despatches from the 
field of battle. The monument is the joint 
offering of the various Berkshire regiments 
(both regulars and volunteers) and of the town 
of Reading and the county of Berks. 

It was partly apropos of this work that Mr. 
Simonds read his paper on ‘‘ Mechanical Aid 
to Sculpture” at the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society, which we printed, and 
which led to some correspondence on the 
subject in our columns. A glance at the 
work as in progress at the sculptor’s studio, 








in huge separate blocks, of each of which onl 
a portion can be taken in by the eye while 
working on it, would at once render evident the 
necessity of accurate mechanical transference 
from the smaller model, to ensure the correct 
proportion of the details when carried out on 
the colossal scale. 

Our illustration is reproduced (slightly 


enlarged) from a drawing kindly made by Mr 
Simonds for our pages. 








CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


THE new building about to be erected from 
Mr. T. G. Jackson’s design, at the corner of 
Merton-street and Grove-street, will provide 
nine sets of rooms for undergraduates, with the 
necessary offices. 

Like many of the older colleges situated 
within the line of the ancient City walls, Corpus 
so completely occupies its site as to admit of 
no extension of the actual college buildings. 

The new building is to stand, therefore, on 
ground belonging to the college on the other 
side of Merton-street, and is so planned ag to 
allow of extension backwards and the forma- 
tion of a complete quadrangle hereafter, if the 
necessities of the college should render further 
enlargement desirable. 

The contractor is Mr. Estcourt, of Gloucester, 
and the clerk of works is Mr. Long, who is also 
superintending Mr. Jackson’s new buildings at 
Trinity College. 








SHERBORNE ABBEY TOWER. 


SINCE our description of the proposed works 
of restoration (p. 557), the east wall has been 
taken down to the line indicated on the eleva- 
tion. The line is a few inches above the iron 
ties and bands, added some half-century ago by 
the direction of Mr. Percy. It is now evident 
that this ironwork, and the great trusses also 
added by that gentleman, have saved the tower 
from ruin. ‘The Norman portion of the wall 
had no mortar, only dust and small broken 
stones, such as is used for road ballast, with an 
external and internal skin of stone ashlar, with 
no bonding, just like the piers below, which 
were rebuilt under the late Mr. R. C. Carpenter 
in a similar manner, and for the same reason 
as those of Peterborough are being reconstructed 
under Mr. Pearson. The perpendicular portion 
of the wall was also very poorly built, and with 
bad mortar and little bond. Fear down in the 
interstices of this wall was found molten lead, 
the result of the great fire in Abbot Bradford's 
time; also the burned ends of beams and putlogs. 

The open Norman Gallery will be noticed on 
the drawing, and the remains of it on the east 
side ; it was found that when the great relieving 
arch was turned by Abbot Bradford (in order 
to remove the Norman arch, and continue on 
the choir vault), the builders were content 
merely to cut the arch through the gallery 
walls, and to build no abutment for it in the 
open passage, which was found to run up to 
the arch, leaving its back exposed, the space 
being merely filled in for a foot or two with 
loose rubbish. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the arch gave way as soon as the tower was 
built on it, thus producing fractures in the then 
new work alluded to (p. 557). The open fissures 
in the now exposed extrados of the arch have 
been filled with liquid cement, an enor- 
mous quantity being required. This arch 
will for the future be relieved of weight by the 
new one over it, the springers of which are 
strongly constructed and tied in, and rest on 4 
solid mass of brick in cement, built between the 
two ashlar walls of the Norman gallery. 

The Portland stone landing on which the 
north-east springer rests forms the “corner 
stone,’ which was laid by the Hon. _ 
Kenelm Digby, whose great-uncle the late Sr. 
G. D. W. Digby, so nobly restored the choir, 
and who, up to the day of his death, ee 
anxious to start this most necessary work of the 
tower restoration. her 

All the old stones which will be — ‘4 
their old places are carefully numbered an - 
out on the adjoining platforms; a portion - 
the ancient crocketed pinnacle has been — 
in a putlog hole. There are no mason* ~~ 
on the Norman stones; the later is 
masonry is marked thus /\ on the bottom 
pointing inwards. 

The Percy trusses now cary. ” 

; «ving the skill 
weight of the bells and frame, provills | sais 
of their design and the wisdom of ne 
given for them by Professor W:lkis 19 1329. 


the whole 
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MR. HODGETTS’S LECTURES, BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Tae lecture given last week on “ The 
Casket’ in the Anglo-Saxon Room at the 
British Museum turned mainly upon a special 
and very curious carved bone casket presented 
to the British Museum by Mr. Franks. Some 

‘ons of the lecture, as in the case of pre- 
vious lectures in the course, were only very indi- 
rectly connected with the artistic or archzo- 
logical side of the subject; and in place of 
reporting it very fully, we have preferred to 
give @ page to illustrating part of the casket 
referred to. The remainder will be illustrated 
in our next. : ; 

The sides which are given this week (see 
lithograph) represent the Decapitation of St. 
John the Baptist, the Adoration of the Magi, 
and the legend of Romulus and Remus. The 
mingling of associations is not more odd or 
more forced thanit is frequently in Italian 
Renaissance ornament; but it is certainly 
difficult to understand what supposed relation 
between them led to the subjects being sculp- 
tured on the same casket. The top and the 
remaining side represent a warrior in a house 
attacked by others, all in Anglo-Saxon costume ; 
and the attack on Jerusalem by Titus. 

In regard to the portions illustrated this 
week we abbreviate Mr. Hodgetts’s remarks. 
He said :— 

“The casket in question stands upon a 
support at the left-hand side of the door of 
communication between the Anglo-Saxon room 
and the Roman-British room. It is very pro- 
perly placed under a glass case, being entitled 
to special honour and special care. 

At the first glance, the casket is seen to be of 
horn or bone, and is, in fact, what may be 
termed marine ivory, being formed of the tusk 
of the walrus. ) 

The three sides exposed to the view of the 
public are carved with very spirited figures. 
On the upper portion of each side there is a 
Runic inscription of the class which I have 
before designated as being of the Northumbrian 
type. The subjects represented by the carvings 
are very varied in character, being of classical, 
Scriptural, and Scandinavian origin; and from 
these curious specimens of Early English art many 
lessons are to be learned of the time when it was 
made. The front face represents the mytho- 
logical story of Romulus and Remus, and their 
miraculous preservation by the wolf, to the 
better comprehension of which we are largely 
indebted to the Runic inscription, which runs as 
follows: —OTHL£UN NEG ROMWALUS AND REUM- 
WALUS TWEGNI GIBROTH ERA FEDDX HLA WYLIF 
IN ROM#SCHSTRI. This may be rendered :— 
‘Rom-wal-us and Reum-wal-us (two) twin 
brothers lay out (were exposed) near together, 
fed them a wolf in Rome’s town.’ Of course 
the names of the founders of our ancient enemy, 
Rome, were, according to the myth, Romulus 
and Remus. Whence, then, the extraordinary 
forms under which they appear,— Rom-wal-us 
aud Reum-wal-us? I fear we have to charge 
our forefathers with the vice of punning. 

The word walrus is a corruption of the ex- 
pression walross. The first syllable of the 
word lives on in our whale. The h in whale 
was formerly written as an initial before the 
“as hwal. And in the two words before us 
the inveterate punster has, in view of the sub- 
Stance in which he was working hwel ban, or 
the tusk of a whale horse, introduced the word 
whale in the classic names of Romulus and 
oe a vile puns thus consecrated 
fe ~ ‘ . a gg Renwwhelus,—proving 
respectabl pirit of Punch is of much more 
= ‘© antiquity than has hitherto been 

pposed. 
credible Pretation would seem almost in- 
nied Ae u : at on another side of the casket 
torah - evidence that there really was an 
78 par a the work with the idea of 
aa which furnished the material to 

n:— 

‘“ 

a the next tableau we find the connexion 
uy enough by means of the inscription, but 

the actual nature of the i tg 
We are introd connexion is obscure. 
‘troduced to Scriptural subjects,—the 
ae of the head of John the Baptist to 
of a aa daughter, and the Adoration 
a gi. At the first aspect, nothing in 

7 won between the whale and these sub; 
18 discernible, but here th mg 
a li ag ag e Runes step in with 
ttle light. We read them thus :—‘ ' 
BAN FISC YLODU, AHOP wx m thus :—‘ Hronas 
MGA Rader woe N FERGEN BERIG, WARTH 
“ ‘H#R HE ON GREUT GISWoN.’ To 


make sense of these words we have to substi- 
tute in the words gasric, grorn, and fergen the 
letter h for the letter g, giving us hasric, hrorn, 
and ferhan. The allusion to the walrus comes 
out in the following manner :—‘ The whale’s bone 
from the fish-flood I raised to the living hill. His 
dun reign was cast down when he swam on the 
sands.’ Inthese words are traces, if I read aright, 
of an abstract thought. The walrus was thrown 
ashore on the Northumbrian coast, therefore 
the language of the inscriptions is the North- 
umbrian dialect. The head was severed from 
the body, and the tusk was exalted or raised to 
a ‘living height’ or the ‘ soul’s hill’ by being 
made the vehicle of Scriptural instruction. 
There is another curious element to consider, 
which is that the whale was decapitated for the 
sake of his bdn or tusks which project from his 
head. This would be quite enough to justify 
the Karly English religious man in making a 
parallel between the beheading of St. John and 
the decapitation of the walrus. 

In the group where the presentation of the 
head of St. John the Baptist is shown, we see 
the wimple of the Anglo-Saxon ladies beauti- 
fully rendered. The man who is bringing the 
head wears almost a Highland dress. This is 
similar to those shown in the Czedmon MS.; 
and on showing the pictures in that MS. to the 
Colonel of a Highland regiment, he at once 
identified the ‘kilt.’ Doubtless the kilt was an 
adaptation of the Rock or Pad of the English, 
and was, with the broadsword, adopted by the 
Gael. The cap worn by this person is extremely 
like the Highland bonnet, for which it unques- 
tionably supplied the hint. He bears a curious 
instrument, supposed to be a pair of forceps, by 
which he holds the head. The chief female 
figure holds a drinking-vessel, and the second 
has a bottle of wine in her pouch from which it 
has been filled. It is now offered to the man as 
a reward for his pains. The women both wear 
the gunna, or long gown, in which their forms 
are scrupulously draped as in all representations 
of Saxon women. 

The adoration of the Magi is clearly pointed 
out by the word Mali, carved over the group.” 

In this part of the work will be observed 
the rude architectural representation of a 
shrine with a segmental arch, and with the 
shafts, banded in a manner curiously resem- 
bling the banding used on shafts in early 
thirteenth-century architecture. (We cannot 
use the term ‘“ Early English,’”’ because Mr. 
Hodgetts would reply that this same bone 
casket is Early English.) 

Some remarks about the remaining groups on 
the casket we will give next week, when we 
give the illustration of the remainder. 








TWO GERMAN RATHHAUSES. 


THE Rathhaus of Ulm is a simple building, 
covered by a great gable roof with a bell-turret 
gay with coloured glazed tiles. Two piquant 
gables and a corbelled turret, which, with the 
group of ornamented windows, emphasise the 
important room of the building, are its sole 
architectural features. The strict economy 
practised here has not interfered with a 
picturesque and happy result. The stone 
fountain, which Prout has enormously exagger- 
ated in his Ulm picture, is seen to the left, and 
the cathedral tower with its crown of spirelets, 
to the right. 

The view of Miinster Rathhaus shows the 
back gable, which is as devoid of ornament as 
the well-known one in front is to the contrary. 
This Great Pyramid among gables has lost 
nothing by being let alone, its great size has 
enough interest to enable it to dispense with the 
more ordinary means by which buildings are 
made attractive. 








Houses, Kensington-Court.—Referring to 
the notice which we gave last week (p. 761), 
of some new houses at Kensington Court, we 
are asked to say that No. 2, Kensington Court 
is being painted throughout with Browning’s 
Patent Paint (of which the Indestructible 
Paint Company are the manufacturers), by 
order of the architect, Mr. T. Graham 
Jackson. 

New Lunatic Asylum, Excter.— Messrs. 
Rownson, Drew, & Co. have secured the con- 
tract for thé girder work for the City of Exeter 
Lunatic Asylum, now being built by Mr. Henry 
Phillips, of that city, from the plans of Mr. R. 
Stark Wilkinson, architect. 





LOAN EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS 
AT CAMBRIDGE. 


THE Cambridge Antiquarian Society is by no 
means a lifeless institution. It has during the 
last three years given abundant signs of vigour, 
and its latest undertaking is only another proof 
of usefulness. That Cambridge is rich in por- 
traits of many periods has long been known, but 
no exact information has been attainable as to 
the number, whereabouts, and value of the 
pictures. It was, therefore, desirable from 
every point of view that a good and authori- 
tative catalogue of Cambridge portraits should 
be prepared, stating their names, dates, origin, 
and other particulars connected with them. 
Such a catalogue could, however, only be formed 
after bringing together all the pictures .belong- 
ing to different colleges, and comparing them 
together; for so many of them are merely 
repetitions one of another, and many again are 
copies of well-known originals existing in other 
parts of the country, that the co-operation of 
many students is required to produce a result 
of lasting value and authority. This year, 
therefore, a beginning has been made. The 
authorities of the Fitzwilliam Museum have 
placed a room at the disposal of the Antiquarian 
Society, and it has borrowed from the different 
colleges all portraits of people who died, or 
whose pictures were painted before the year 
1603. Mr. J. W. Clarke, the President of the 
Society, has organised the exhibition. 

Of the pictures exhibited, many, of course, 
are by no means remarkable as works of art ; 
happily, however, even a bad portrait is not 
without interest. The best picture shown is 
undoubtedly the famous likeness of Fisher 
Bishop of Rochester, painted by Holbein, and 
belonging to St. John’s College. It was in- 
cluded in the first of the Loan collections at 
South Kensington, and is thus already known 
to many. Woltmann, if our memory is correct, 
did not accept the work as genuine, but his 
hesitation is not generally shared, for the 
picture has all the signs of a great artist’s con- 
ception of a great man. The Bishop is repre- 
sented in his old age, looking full at the spec- 
tator. A whole tragedy is written in his face; 
his grave eyes look forward long and steadily, 
yet with an expression of pain. His hands 
seem to have something of a nervous twitch 
about them. There is a precision in the artist’s 
rendering of all these and a hundred other 
minute characteristics that stamps the work, 
notwithstanding much and evil restoration, as 
of the very highest order. A comparison of 
the picture with the copy of it, belonging to 
Queen’s College, good in its way though that 
also is, should be sufficient to make plain to the 
meanest capacity what isthe difference between 
a great portrait, painted by anartist under the 
immediate influence of his subject, and a copy, 
however honestly made, by a painter of ordinary 
intelligence. There are also two other portraits 
of Fisher, of a different and very inferior 
type. 

Of fifteenth-century paintings there are, of 
course, very few. A picture purporting to be 
a likeness of Edward III., is only a copy of 
some manuscript illumination. Two pictures 
of Henry VI., one of Edward IV., and one of 
Henry VII., merit little attention. Leaving 
them out of the question, the earliest note- 
worthy portrait is one painted on a gold back- 
ground, and belonging to the University 
Library. It has always been called a portrait 
of Erasmus. The keen, pointed nose and thin 
lips do, indeed, somewhat resemble him, but the 
face would not natnrally suggest the name of 
the great Humanist. The man, whoever he may 
be, appears to be about forty years of age; he 
wears long thick hair, covering his ears, and 
confined within a black cap. His right hand 
is visible, resting, as it were, on the inner edge 
of the picture-frame, and holding a pink, the 
usual symbol of friendship. Who the artist 
may have been it is not possible to guess, but 
the style of the workmanship suggests that he 
was a second-rate painter, educated in the 
fifteenth-century Flemish school, and painting 
in the earliest years of the sixteenth century, 
in the old-fashioned style. The picture is 
clearly a bad likeness of whomsoever it is 
intended to represent. The name of Erasmus 
may as well be attached to it as any other. 

Of genuine, though in every case second-hand, 
portraits of Erasmus there is no lack. Queen’s 
College, where he resided for a time, is, of 
course, the best supplied with them. A panel- 





picture from the Lodge there is one of the 
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numerous portraits of Erasmus assigned by 
tradition to Holbein, though in reality nothing 
butacopy. Itis of the same type as a panel 
recently presented to Trinity College. There 
is at Queen’s, however, a really fine little por- 
trait of Erasmus, sadly dusty and faded, appa- 
rently painted in lime colours on linen, in the 
manner of which Diirer was so fond. Itis the 
only one of the Cambridge pictures which bears 
that bright, keen aspect so conspicuous, for 
instance, in the portrait by Holbein at the 
Louvre. A large half-figure, belonging to 
Corpus Christi College, painted in panel ss a 
companion to a similar portrait of Dean Colet, 
of St. Paul’s, is likewise worthy of mention ; 
though, of course, it also is only a repetition of 
a well-known type. 

There are no less than ten pictures of the 
Lady Margaret, mother of Henry VII. and 
foundress of St. John’s and Christ’s Colleges. 
She spent a portion of her later days at Cam- 
bridge, residing, under vows of widowhood, in 
rooms which she reserved to herself at Christ’s. 
At her death she left a large sum of money in 
the hands of her executors to be expended in 
charitable bequests for the benefit of her soul. 
As one of many memorials of her they commis- 
missioned the painter, Harry Maynert, who was 
one of the witnesses to Holbdein’s will, to paint 
her picture for the Chapel of Christ’s College. 
It would seem that the usual position for the 
founder’s or foundress’s portrait was the west 
wall of the College Chapel. There, at any rate, 
the portrait in question still usually hangs. It 
represents the wizened old lady, in the garments 
of a nun, standing with her book of hours open 
in her hands. A similar position in the Chapel 
of St. John’s College was, no doubt, once 
occupied by the portrait of Lady Margaret 
kneeling in prayer. It is printed upon a large 
panel by some second-rate artist of the Flemish 
school. The face is well and expressively 
rendered, but the golden damask hangings and, 
indeed, the draperies in general, are very poorly 
treated. The rest of the picture has been so 
much restored that it is impossible to tell what 
it was originally like,—the hideous wooden 
hands, the worst part of the whole, are the 
work of a modern workman of miserable incom- 
petence. 

The most conspicuous Royal portraits are the 
two pompous full-lengths of Henry VIII. and 
Queen Elizabeth. Henry is something over life- 
size, and a most ponderous personality. He is 
represented in the usual fashion, with his legs 
well apart, and one hand resting on a dagger. 
His garments are of the richest kind, well calcu- 
lated to set off to advantage his portly person. 
The painter of the picture was Lucas de Heere. 
He copied it from Holbein’s famous wall-paint- 
ing, burned at Whitehall, about the end of the 
seventeenth century. A half-length of the 
same king is of a different type, but it is a poor 
picture, of no moment. The portrait of Elizabeth 
is a great contrast to thatof her father. It has 
none of the gravity of a work of the Holbein 
school, but substitutes for that the elaborate- 
ness in the treatment of costume characteristic 
of such an artist as Zuccharo. Portraits of 
Elizabethan women are, indeed, little more than 
pictures of most extravagant and unnaturally- 
formed costumes fastened upon a body, which 
they distort. The human being is always 
subordinated in them to the costume. Such a 
picture is the portrait of Mary, Countess of 
Shrewsbury, lent by St. John’s College, in 
which the painter has almost confined his 
attention to the costume. The contrast be- 
tween such pictures as these, the best work 
of the period, with those by second-rate artists 
of the reign of Henry VIII., is remarkable 
indeed. 

Anne Boleyn and Jane Seymour are the only 
two of Henry’s wives whose pictures find 
a place in the Exhibition. The Jane Seymour 
is a modern copy of a known work. The Anne 
Boleyn belongs tothe Master of Trinity, but he 
has made his intention known of leaving it to 
the college. It is a very pleasing picture, by 
one of Holbein’s followers,—a _ three-quarter 
length, standing. ‘The costume, with its bright 
reds and golds, is pleasing, without being exag- 
gerated in any respect, and the whole is treated 
with much artistic power. The qneen’s name, 
which must be read from right to left, is em- 
broidered upon the hem of her dainty white head- 
dress. The picture is understood to have been 

purchased in Italy. 

The private property of the Provost of King’s, 
though likewise destined one day to be presented 
to his college, is a notable portrait of Cardinal 


Wolsey. The most famous portrait of the 
Cardinal belongs to Christ Church College, 
Oxford. It represents him standing in profile 
to the left, within a room, whilst through a 
window behind is a view of the college itself. 
The Provost's picture is stated to be a replica 
of this, with a difference in the landscape. It 
is a fine and credible image of a visibly 
powerful man. He is advancing forwards, and 
raising his right hand in benediction as he goes ; 
there is, however, little aspect of benediction in 
his face. Two more portraits of the same man 
are lent by Trinity and Corpus Christi Colleges ; 
but they are only repetitions, on a smaller 
scale, and with plain backgrounds, of the same 
type. There remain a considerable number of 
pictures of the Holbein school well worthy of 
attention, but which we have not space to 
particularise. 

Of the three portraits of Queen Mary, all very 
much of the same type, one of those from 
Trinity Lodge is by far the best. It bears much 
resemblance to the famous portrait of the 
Queen, painted by Antonio Moro, which hangs 
in the Gallery at Madrid and is traditionally 
reported to have been sent to Philip just before 
his marriage. The Trinity picture, though it 
represents the Queen in the same costume and 
posture, evidently reflects her features and fixed 
expression at a later period of her life. So hard 
and vicious is the look that one is inclined to 
imagine that the painter must have been a 
zealous Protestant. 

The number of the portraits of Francis Sidney, 
Countess of Sussex, which came from Sidney- 
Sussex College, is accounted for by the fact 
that she was the foundress of it. The best of 
them is the notable full-length, which usually 
occupies a prominent position in the college 
hall. It is essentially an Elizabethan picture, 
the robes being the prominent feature. In 
this case they are finely designed and painted, 
and the woman is not quite annihilated by 
them. 

The portrait of the Earl of Huntingdon (dated 
1601) from Queen’s College, is a full length 
of the same type. Far more interesting are 
two full lengths from Emmanuel College, 
representing the founder, Sir Walter Mildmay 
and his brother, Sir Anthony. Another 
founder, who must not be passed over with- 
out mention, is Dr. Caius. Caius College, 
unfortunately, has no very good portrait of 
him, if we except a small oil-painting, little 
larger than a minature, which usually hangs in 
the College Library. It is beautifully painted, 
finely finished, and well preserved. It is cer- 
tainly not a copy, but an original work, and the 
name of the painter ought to be discovered. 
The pictures with which we have thus briefly 
dealt are by no means all that are interesting. 
They may be taken as specimens of the 150 or 
more of which the exhibition is composed. It 
is much to be hoped that before they are 
dispersed they will be thoroughly examined by 
competent scholars, and that the many unsettled 
questions connected with them may be decided 
once for all. 








ELECTRICITY: ITS APPLICATION TO 
PUBLIC WORKS AND BUILDINGS. 
THE CLERKS OF WORKS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At St. James’s Hall, Regent-street, a lecture 
was delivered on the 15th inst. by Mr. A. 
Reckenzaun, C.E., on “ Electricity : its Appli- 
cation to Public Works and Buildings, Motive 
Power, &c.,’”’ with experimental illustrations. 
The chair was taken by Mr. W. Birtchnell, 
President of the Association. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, 
said there was now going ona great competi- 
tion in the building trade. Healthy competition 
was good, and did away with monopoly. Their 
subject that evening was one that tended to do 
away with a great deal of the monopoly of gas. 

Mr. Reckenzaun then read his paper, in the 
course of which he said that though accidents 
had occurred through the use of electricity, on 
investigation they could be traced to the 
greatest negligence, and to ignorance on the 
part of those concerned. There was also a 
notion that there was danger of fire, and this 
had caused the insurance companies to demand 
extra premiums where the electric light was 
used. Electricians, however, declared that the 
use of the electric light would be attended 
with less danger than the use of gas. Elec- 
tricity must of course be kept under control, 
‘and it was important that electric lighting 








ee 


should not be entrusted to ignorant or ungkilfy) 
hands. If wires through which a current wag 
flowing became connected they would become 
hot, because if the current had no other outlet 
it would manifest itself in heat. Thus if 
wires or cables were not properly insulated 
there was always a danger of fire,—a danger 
however, which could be guarded against, 4 
really good electric - lighting engineer wong 
undertake to put his wires through a barre] of 
gunpowder, and himself sit on the top of it 
The accidents that had occurred were entirely 
due to want of experience. The great point in 
electric lighting was that the work should be 
of the most substantial character, that it 
should be done in a thorough workman-like 
manner, and thoroughly tested at the time for 
insulation. Gas must have been an expensive 
luxury when it was first introduced; and no 
doubt when we got accustomed to the better 
light afforded by electricity we should wonder 
why we had not adopted it sooner. The electric 
light was a nearer approximation to the solar 
light than any other, and it had been proved 
that it would ripen fruits and act upon 
the sensitive plate of the photographer. The 
use of the electric light was conducive to health 
and cleanliness. The intensity of artifical light 
was measured by candles. Thus a gas-burner 
of 14-candles should be equal to the light of 
14-sperm candles, burning 120 grains of sperm 
per hour. The electric light was also measured 
by candles. Electricity could not be measured 
in the same way as gas or water, because it 
had no weight and no volume. The most 
important. units of measurement for the electric 
current were Ampéres, Volts, and Ohms, 
Resistance represented the degree of difference 
experienced by a current in flowing through a 
conductor. Good conductors, such as copper, 
silver, or iron, offered comparatively little resis- 
tance. German silver wire or tin had a little 
higher resistance ; but bad conductors, such as 
wood, glass, india-rubber, and gutta-percha, 
offered a very high resistance. Materials of a 
high resistance were used for covering materials 
of less resistance. Mr. Reckenzaun then ex- 
plained by illustration the effects of various 
materials when placed in contact. If, he said, 
a piece of insulated wire were wound round an 
iron bar, and an electric current was communi- 
cated to it, the iron became excited. With an 
electric engine it was an easy matter to obtain 
a rotary motion at once by changing tne direc- 
tion of the electric current. All the best 
modern dynamo-machines had rings or cylin- 
drical iron cones. There was hardly any differ- 
ence between a good Siemens machine and a 
good Gramme machine in point of efficiency. 
There were several kinds of continuous current 
machines, all of which were self-exciting. There 
were several kinds of self-exciting machines,— 
the Serre dynamo-machine, the compound 
dynamo - machine, and the Shunt dynamo- 
machine,—the details of the working of which 
the lecturer minutely explained. The Serre 
machine could be only used where there was no 
variation of the external work, but with the 
Shunt machine they might vary the work. 
That was to say, in a circuit of 100 lamps they 
might put fifty lamps out without affecting the 
others. The compound dynamo was regulated 
to such a nicety that if they had 100 incandescent 
lamps in a circuit, and they put out ninety-nine 
lamps, the remaining one would not break. The 
machine only produced such an amount 0 
current as was required by the external circuit. 
In all arc lamps the positive carbon consum 
twice as quickly as the negative carbon. He 
did not believe in alternating current machines, 
because they were not so efficient as others. 
They were also dangerous, and it was very diff 
cult to measure what amount of current they 
were giving with any exactitude ; but they were 
useful in this respect,—that in changing = 
current the carbon was supposed to last on 
longer. There were other things that '. 
in favour of alternating current machines. 0 
thoroughly describe the forms of all the — 
in the market, and to point out the eon 
and disadvantages of them, would req ; 
many lectures. Of all artificial rong 
heat the electric arc was the pas 
late Sir William Siemens had construc 
furnace in which steel or iron could be me pa 
in a few minutes. The are light pave 
powerful for domestic purposes, but ib yr 
a strong, slow, and safe light. er pened 
descent lamp required no mechanism. ‘oni 
silver wire had about three times the resis 








of copper. There were several kinds of incal 
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lamps, but all were based upon the | After describing the injurious effects which : 

ae dit. The carbon in the Swan lamp | had for several years past been caused by this A GRAICO-ROMAN ALTAR FOUND AT 
ao made out of cotton-thread carbonised, and | accumulation of storm water, and adverting to MOUNT GERIZIM. 
‘n the Maxim light carbonised paper was used. | the complaints which had been made by the THE last number of the “ Proceedings’’ of 
{n order to supply a town with a few hundred wharfingers at Deptford Creek, -— who took | the Society of Biblical Archeology contains a 
thousand incandescent lights it would be neces- objection to the storm waters from the sewers |communication from M. Clermont-Ganneau, 
sary to have conductors of copper wire 8 in. or | being discharged into the Creek, Mr. Grant said |referring to the plate of an altar found at 
10 in., or more, in diameter, which would be that the Engineer of the Board, Sir Joseph | Mount Gerizim, published in the “ Proceedings” 
almost impossible. The essential points to be | Bazalgette, was instructed to find, if possible, | of the Society for March last. M. Clermont- 
observed in any installation were sufficient some other means of relieving the sewers of | Gannesn writes :— 
motive power; secondly, one or more efficient this storm water, and he recommended the con-| “J ain indebted for a knowledge of this, one of 
dynamo-machines, capable of supplying a |struction of this new outfall sewer, which has the most interesting monuments hitherto found in 
number of lights for any length of time without | been toa greatextent completed. The difficulties | Palestine, to M. Paulus, himself a sculptor of some 
overheating; and thirdly the leads or cables | to be met were how to get rid of such a large | talent, and resident in Jerusalem, and his Excellency 
must be of the best copper, covered with the | quantity of storm water, somewhat con- rae ya hs ear oe prone i of Palestine, whose zeal 
best possible insulating material. The lecturer | taminated by sewage, without causing damages Santie pepe Nie or ” "1 ancient monuments is 

1 illustrations of the | to barges lying in the Creek near the outlets, | 5... praise, and who immediately on the 
subsequently gave severa oe oo oe: oe | dise-v ry of the monument took the necessary steps 
power ard usefulness of electricity, and so|and also to avoid giving offence to those Who | for 1) eireful preservation. | 
brought a very interesting paper to a close. had premises on the banks extending nearly| Ti. Ottoman authorities having, about the 
three-quarters of a mile in length. Before pro- | middle of last year, commenced some building 
ceedirg along the sewer from its junction with ot sero ho tins “ my Shechem, 

h ivh- ; i situated at the very foot of Mount Gerizim, a con- 

NEW STORM OUTFALL SEWER AT sapere ign proses $e yr patent “ent siderable number of fragments of sculptured marble 
DEPTFORD. or Penstock flaps which separated the high- |r? unearthed. The most important of these was 


For a period of about eighteen months a | level sewer from that just constructed, showing alee, Lae greg ccblian’ tehaneler ec ee ae 
storm overflow sewer of exceptionally large | the great ease with which they could be gonal. The angles formed by the three broad sides 
dimensions has been in course of construction | opened in case of emergency when storm | were cut off so as to form three narrow ones, all 
at Deptford, and as it is now almost completed | water is required to be discharged. The new | covered with bassi-relievi and Greek inscriptions. 
it was inspected by several of the members of | sewer consists in the first place of a special| It is not certain for what use this pedestal was 
the Metropolitan Board of Works on Thursday | construction, at the point of junction, 90 ft.|intended, but it resembles to some degree the 
in last week. Amongst those present were Mr.|in length, and 24 ft. wide at the upper end triangular altar-shaped pedestals, which also bear 
W. R. Selway, deputy-chairman of the Board, | or commencement of the sewer, being reduced sculptured Roar ipaian 15 and A Gr ae ale: gar 
ho represented Sir James Hogg, the chairman; | to 13 ft. 6 in. in width at the point where the COTTA SUGGS CRRPHAUED. _ A. COOK SATE 
w prest ; : ; : : five lines runs along the highest portion of the 
also Mr. Richardson, the representative at the | sewer is continued to its outfall. It is 11 ft. eornice of one of the broad sides. The natural 
Board for Deptford, and about twenty other | in height, and 3,050 ft. in length, to the flap-| shadow of the cornice and the smallness of the 
members. Mr. Grant, the assistant engineer, | chambers near the margin of the river; but its | photographs make it very difficult to make out the 
representing Sir Joseph Bazalgette, was likewise | actual outlet in the river is 230 ft. beyond the | whole of this writing, but I have been able to 
in attendance. As this sewer is the largest|river-banks; the total length, including the | decipher many of the words, and am satisfied from 
which has yet been constructed within the | special works at each end, being 3,370 ft. The — I have made out that it is a metrical inscrip- 
metropolitan area, some account of the circum- | contract price was nearly 34,0001., the average . 
ph a which the Board of Worksresolved | cost of the whole, including the sewer for ‘seal si Fane te ge nee a ari jot rng 
upon its execution, and the objects it is intended | drainage under the invert, the connexion of the | the bas-re‘icfs in all representing scenes taken from 
to serve, will be interesting. Shortly stated, | house-drains with the under-sewer, the tide-| Hellenic mythology. There are thus six subjects, 
it is for the purpose of carrying off without | flaps at the outlets, and other works, being |some‘of which are explained by short Greek sen- 
damage the excessive quantities of storm water | about 10/. per foot run; but the cost per | tences carved on the field, giving the names of the 
which for many years past have done so much|foot of the 3,050 ft. already named did] principal actors in the scene represented. ‘Those 
damage in this quarter of the metrorolis, and it | not exceed 7/1. 12s. 6d. per foot. The work | °f the lover panels are most easily identified, and 
diverts the local storm waters from the upper] is composed of Portland cement concrete and in t the —_— of the raaee . rr oo 
part of Deptford Creek, into which they have | brickwork. The latter consists of bricks made saw tikahue pA ap steers 4p af spe iy «eg 
hitherto been discharged, and conveys them|at High Broom, near Tunbridge Wells. The feet. onda sulelhiin Aaa as which are concealed 
from the present high level sewer under Church- | brickwork is all executed in half bond. Only | the sword and the shoes of hs father. Aigeus ; three 
street, Deptford, and thence under Deptford | about 2,650 cube yards of brickwork were used | female figures, one of which we may suppose is that 
Green to the foreshore of the Thames, and in | in the construction of the sewer, in combination | of his mother, take part in the scene. The second 
continuation of a point nearly in the middle| with 16,000 cubic yards of concrete. Most of | scene represents Theseus fighting with the Minotaur, 
of the river, where they will discharge them-|the cement was supplied by Messrs. Gibbs & | being easily recognised from the bull’s head ; the 
selves. Co.,of Grays, in Essex, the remaining portion | Y°'8 aaa aye pence: — gg rm 
The necessity for the construction of this being supplied by Messrs. Burge & Barrow, ne rete gmc tndinate tet den a 
sewer was explained to the company present by|of Rochester. The outside dimensions of | ¢},,4 monster. P Seaes letters of the inscription upon 
Mr. Grant, the Board’s deputy engineer, who,|the sewer are 17 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft. 6 in., | this panel are visible, and I have been able to read 
before describing the sewer itself, made some|and the average depth from the surface is| the name Meinotauros in the accusative. 
very interesting statements in connexion with|23 ft. Near the outlet the normal shape} ‘The victory of Theseus over Corynetes is repre- 
the southern main drainage system, with|of the sewer is changed into three cul-| sented on the third bas-relief, and the robber is 
the view of showing that such a sewer had|verts, which are constructed at an increased | 8°¢2 2 aman Parte o* € the hero, 7 a 
means an ning supplement to the main | inclination, being carried into the river under ween ar e vee A gy Hemet ae ~ ea pure ange 
rainage system of the locality. He observed | the foreshore 4 ft. below low-water mark, and . 
that one of the objects of the main drainage | about 100 ft. beyond the river wall. The ee Pesan = m-th patience ct = 
system was to divide the area of the land to be| gradients of these culverts are 1 in 20, the easily identified. : 
drained into two zones,—an upper and a lower| general rate of inclination of the sewer being| In the first of the three upper divisions are, on 
zone. The lower zone was drained by a system | 1 in 767. The outlet is intended to be protected | the left, Artemis, Apollo, and Latona, as we learn 
of low-level sewers extending from Putney to| by dolphin piles. Provision has been made, in | from the names carved over the head of each figure. 
Greenwich, at which point the drainage had to| case of emergency, for letting in tidal water, or | The serpent Python is seen on the right, with his 
be pumped up a height of 18 ft. at the Dept-| carrying the excess over a weir 50 ft. 6 in. in —_ age vy ee popes yy! argo eng 
ford station into the upper end of the outfall| length. Messrs. Pearson & Son, of Bradford and rtasnareggch oA chis  -cbabl os heidentified as Deweter 
sewers, which extended a further distance of | Westminster, are the general contractors, the pa ange in the idluhenbel car drawn by serpents. 
Setergs nsding tet fee the spre tue | See ok aptnnoe ther eae seats | ection eb etd 
, rom the upper zone, | of Mr. F. T. Hopkinson, their resident engineer. | another female figure leaning on her right elbow, 
to be pumped into the reservoir in which it | The works at the foreshore, which have — to | holding in her hand a palma or, it may be, a cornu- 
nr hae until about the turn of the tide at| be carried out, will inall probability occupy from | copia, her breast being ornamented with a garland 
. water, when it was discharged into the| two to three months longer. The entire sewer, |°f flowers. This may, perhaps, be either the 
ames and carried out seawards. The upper | which curves considerably, and may in this par- | Personification of some country intended to be 
zone was drained by a series of high level] ticular be described as a repetition of the letter indicated, or the representation of a telluric deity. 
Sewers, extendine f Roeh 2 3.3 f : “* |The third and last of the series of upper scenes 
upper end of Pe rom Koehampton at the S, is laid on a bed o concrete, having a mini- appears to have suffered greatly. The male half- 
point the Pn rating to Deptford, at which mum thickness of 163 in. ay kneeling figure, probably Hercules, is struggling 
lorwood. denh rom Tooting, Balham, Upper} It is noteworthy that when the original works | with two serpents, and on both sides of this centre 
valley of th ydenham, and the lower part of the| of the main drainage at this point were com- | group two women are represented hastening away 
high lovet e Ravensbourne, concentrated. The} menced in the autumn of 1859, the subsoil was | from the scene of the combat. ee Ke 
‘ah an area was about thirty square miles, | charged with water to within a few feet of the} The altar or pedestal is of the Greco-Roman 
© sewage brought to this point passed for | surface. The effect of the main drainage works | P¢Tied, and is chiefly interesting from having been 


000 ft. thro : : . . found on this site, as it must have belonged to the 
ficAa ition _ four lines of iron pipes, 3 ft. | has been to reduce the water-line to the extent pagan temple erected on Mount Gerizim, so fre- 
r, up to the head of the outfall] of about 30 ft., much to the advantage, in a quently to be found represented on the Greek Im- 


rg * _ Deptford pumping-station, and, | sanitary point of view, of the residents in the | peria] coins of Neapolis. The manner in which 
zone, was wage pumped up from the lower | locality. Greek legends had Secome settled at Neapolis may 
tinnati carried down to Crossness. In con- be explained by the formation of an assimilation of 
of he on, Mr. Grant remarked thaton occasions} Letts’s Popular Country Atlas.—We may |a more or less arbitrary character, such as was the 
rai els eal, when from 1in. to 3 in. of| mention that in Part IV. of this publication, | custom between Athens and the ancient Shechem 

n fell in the course of a few hours, even the| which includes the map of Essex, a special transformed at the Greco-Roman period, the time 


diamet, a S2wer, which was 11 ft. Gin. in| record as to the recent earthquake has been - cartons PA won sinr ten ‘ae enn’ on nae 
er, became overcharged, or would be if| inserted, the points where shocks were felt Deu tan baber sed}: 
, might be taken as bearing it out. The representa- 


€ j ° . . . > 
or, hie discharged into the Thames, being marked by red crosses, varying in size in| tions on the coins of Neapolis of Mount Gerizim, 
4 tributary e , a Deptford Creek, which was | proportion to the intensity of the shock at each upon which is the temple, approached by the grand 
of the Thames. point where it was felt. flight of steps, bear a striking resemblance to the 
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Acropolis of Athens as found upon the Greek coins. 
Again, almost all the scenes represented on the 
altar are taken from the Attic cycle, or incidents in 
the legends of Theseus and Demeter. Finally, the 
name of Attic is certainly found in the inscription. 
But until we have copies of the inscriptions it is im- 
possible to decide on this and other points, probably 
they would enlighten us on the reasun of the dedi- 
cation of the altar. I have sent a request for 
equeezes, and can only hope that ere long I shall be 
in possession of them.” 








THE TURKISH BATH FOR HORSES. 


THE Turkish bath has become an established 
institution in this country. Men of all classes 
now use it for sanitary as well as remedial pur- 
poses. Athletes of various descriptions find it 
invaluable in “ training,’ and all the distin- 
guished jockeys and light-weights keep them- 
selves in condition by its use. It is natural to 
conclude that what is good for the man should 
also be good for the horse ; ana so it has proved. 
Messrs. Pickford, the eminent carriers, in their 
hospital for horses at Finchley, have had a 
bath in operation for more than eleven years, 
and find great benefit to the horses from 
its use. The bath is put in use three days 
a week, and is administered to over twenty 
horses in this time. The Great Northern 


Railway Company, at their new hospital for 
horses at Totteridge, are now erecting a very 
It consists of three 


complete Turkish bath. 





THE PRESENCE OF BACTERIA IN 
BRICKS. 


IN estimating the durability of building mate- 
rials, it has been usual to keep in view such 
mechanical and atmospheric influences as would 
affect the case in point. A new element has, 
however, been introduced into the question by 
the researches of M. Parize, to which the 
technical press of the Continent has lately 
given attention. 

It has often been noticed that bricks in walls 
have become crumbly and powdery on their sur- 
face and for a certain depth, according to cir- 
cumstances. The continued development of 
this process has resulted in many cases in the 
total destruction of the bricks. The explana- 
tions given have, as a rule, attributed these 
occurrences to the influences of moisture, exces- 
sive cold or heat, and occasionally defects in the 
manufacture of the bricks themselves. M. 
Parize declares these causes to be only of 
secondary importance in such cases, and bases 
his assertion on the following observations. 

While examining in a casual way a brick 
party-wall in a building which was slightly 
damp, he noticed some blister-like appearances 
in several parts of the plaster. On piercing 
one of these a very fine red dust escaped, which 
was placed under a microscope of 300 times 
magnifying power. The dust was found to con- 
tain amorphous mineral formations and other 
substances but also an immense number of 
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rooms. First, a large wash-room or grooming- 
room, from which is entered the first hot room 
or tepidarium from 140° to 150° Fahr.; from 
this room the horse, after being thoroughly 
acclimatised can, if necessary, pass on to the 
hottest room or calidarium from 160° to 170° 
Fahbr., and without any turning round can pass 
on into the grooming and washing room again. 
This last room is slightly heated from the two 
other rooms, and in each are stocks in which the 
animal can be fastened if required. The heat- 
ing is done very economically by Constantine’s 
convoluted stove, and thorough ventilation is 
secured from the large volume of bot air con- 
stantly supplied, which passes through the baths, 
and as vitiated is drawn off by specially-designed 
outlets. The wash-room is supplied with hot 
and cold water, which can, of course, be mixed 
to any required temperature. 








Water Supply, Stevenage, Herts.—The 
town of Stevenage is about to be supplied with 
pure water from the water-bearing stratum of 
the chalk, a copious and constant supply for its 
3,000 inhabitants having been a want of long 
standing. Messrs. Bailey Denton, Son, & 
North, of Whitehall-place, are the engineers 
for the scheme, and Mr. Tilley, of Walbrook, 


London, has been entrusted with the well- 
sinking. 





Scale, 1-10th inch. 


living microscopic organisms which moved with 
astonishing rapidity. The investigation was 
carried out with the utmost care and exactness, 
the dissolation of the red dust being undertaken 
only with distilled water or alcohol. The 
presence of these organisms, together with 
their activity and increase in such a position 
(under a layer of lime of at least 4 in.) was 
curious, but a still greater surprise was in store 
for M. Parize. After he had cleaned with a stiff 
brush the surface of a brick which had been 
eaten away, he drilled a hole of about 1} in. 
into the brick, the interior of which possessed 
the normal degree of hardness. In the dust 
resulting from the operation the same organisms 
presented themselves as he had met with on the 
surface, although not in the same quantity, 
there being only 100 living organisms per square 
centimétre (*15 square inch) of the preparation, 
instead of 150. All the bricks taken from the 
wall in question displayed the same appear- 
ances, both on the surface and internally. 

M. Parize considers that his discoveries prove 
the unlimited vital powers of these microscopic 
organisms. He urges the necessity of carefully 
disinfecting rooms, infirmaries, stables, &c., in 
which there have been cases of infectious 
disease. The scraping of the walls and their 
fresh treatment have been the only means 
hitherto employed for the destruction of such 
germs of disease as have been deposited. It is, 
however, remarked in the Wiener Allgemeine 


—— 
Bauzeitung that these measures are of no rea] 
efficacy, if the organic germs of disease ean 
vegetate and thrive in the internal portions of 
bricks. 








TS 





THE TEMPLE OF DIANA, 


Mr. J. T. Woop delivered, in the British 
Museum on Wednesday afternoon, a lecture op 
the remains of this temple, which he discovereg 
and which now form such an interesting and 
valuable portion of the collection cf Gree; 
antiquities. The lecture was more or legs of g 
popular character, and contained no fresh jp. 
formation or theory beyond what is already 
known to our readers. We regret to hear 
however, that the attendance was very small: 
for there are plenty of people still, even among 
those who would be said to have had “ a libera} 
education,’ who know next to nothing of the 
matter, who are hardly even awake to the fact 
that there are such remains in the Museum, stil} 
less aware of their exceptional artistic beauty 
and archeological interest, and who might 
have learned something which they onght 
to know. The price put on the tickets 
(probably with the view of assisting the 
subscription for fresh excavations) must, how- 
ever, have proved prohibitive to most persons 
except those who already had a keen interest in 
the subject, and they are exactly the persons 
who had no need of the lecture. We may take 
the opportunity of expressing our strong feeling 
that public money ought to be forthcoming to 
aid in the further prosecution of the explora- 
tions, which would be an honour to this country, 
and which Mr. Wood has carried to their pre- 
sent point with such remarkable success, after 
years of what may be called dogged persever- 
ance in the face of discouragement and obstacles 
which would have daunted most men. 








THE FRANCQ FIRELESS ENGINE. 


A RECENT circular gives some interesting in- 
formation as to the cost of working the Francq 
fireless engine. This engine, as our readers 
may probably know, has no boiler, but contains 
a reservoir of steam at avery high temperature 
and pressure, which is continually drawn upon 
to drive the mechanism of the engine. It is 
not, of course, suited for long journeys, but is 
found to be very useful and effective for such 
purposes as working tramways or suburban 
railways. It has thus been rsed for some time 
on the tramway or light railway from Lille to 
Roubaix, and particulars of its performance are 
now given. It appears that the length of the 
line is altogether about 11,000 métres or eight 
miles, partly laid on ordinary rails and partly 
on a special tramway rail invented by M. Mar- 
sillon. There are gradients as steep as one In 
twenty, and curves having a radius of only 
twenty-two yards. The maximum weight of 
train, including locomotive, is twenty-five tons, 
and the speed about twelve miles an hour. The 
locomotive itself, when loaded, weighs about 
9°8 tons. The pressure within the boilers 
about 225 lb. at the commencement, and falls 
to 75 lb. at the end of the trip. Fifteen engines 
are employed altogether, working trains at 
twenty minutes’ intervals; and these have run, 
in the course of the year, about 280,000 
miles. Steam is supplied by six stationary 
boilers, costing, with their fittings, about 
3,0001., whilst the fifteen engines cost about 
12,0001. et" 

The expenses of working are divided “ 
follows, in frances per kilométre run -— Wages: 
driver, stokers, &c., 0°103; fuel (coal costing 
15s. a ton), 0°125; oil, waste, lighting, | ; 
0:014; maintenance and renewal of mater! 8 
0110; total, 0°352, or per ton kilometre 0°0 : 
This is equivalent to about 0°6 pence per” 
per mile, or 5°8d. per train-mile, w : 
must be considered as exceedingly a id. 
Paris traction by horses is said to cos ‘ 
per ton-mile, and probably in pre 
it is still higher, whilst the cost of eon 
by ordinary locomotives has in mos na 
been found in excess of that by sey 
Assuming the above figures to be corrects va 

for the firele? 
certainly appears to be a future whe 
engine. And this is so thoroughly ‘e a 
by the scientific world in France that, a 

of Scie 

report by M. Tresca, the Aowlemy | Montyo 
has just decreed to M. Franceq tne ta usettl 
Prize for inventions or improvemen 
to agriculture or the mechanical 





sciences. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS TOUCHING 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Siz,—The arguments for technical education 
are founded on the assumption that the 
markets of the world demand the exercise of 
the highest technical skill. This may be open 
to dispute. Those markets rather require 
roducts in which the cost of skill is graduated 
to meet the demands of purchasers of varied 
means. Nevertheless, that premiss may be 
accepted as the ideal basis of such argu- 
ag on the history of art are ex- 
ceedingly popular, but have hitherto failed to 
teach the public that in the greatest epochs of 
technical skill, in Greece, in Italy, in the time 
of Louis XIV. in France, and in the Adams 
period in England, there were no such institu- 
tions as now proposed; nay, that physical 
science was scarcely thought of. Those periods 
made their mark in time, by either great or 
leading artists dominating the higher industries. 
It is not to be done by mechanic draughtsmen, 
dominated by pounds, shillings, and pence 
masters. 

In discussing the subject of technical 
education we should recollect that France, 
Germany, and Belgium had instituted a system 
of technical instruction whilst England still 
monopolised the markets of the world without 
any such system. And for what purpose did 
foreigners institute this system of technical 
instruction? Was it not because they were 
without workshops, and desired to force their 
manufacturing industries? Foreign Govern- 
ments bad recognised the advantages of manu- 
facturing and shop-keeping, and had resolved 
to obtain for their people stalls in the markets 
of the world. England, however, be it 
recollected, had obtained her supremacy in 





manufacturing level in skill. The foreigner 
would be placed on this greater equality, too, to 
the disadvantage of the English workman. 
Steam has brought all the markets of the world 
next door to our own, and has made all the rest 
of the world, for the time being, our rivals in 
skill. Therefore, I would call the attention of 
the British public to the fact that it will be 
impossible for England to steal a march upon 
Continental skill by cramming the workman 
with scientific knowledge. The only possible 
way of accomplishing such a feat would be by 
a formative system of training such as that 
established in ancient Greece, and thus deve- 
loping higher personal qualities and higher 
organisation. W. Cave THOMAS. 








LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. 


Sir,—The construction following may often 
be used with great advantage in the perspective 
delineation of a building. It is a practical 
application of a principle of linear perspective 
which is one of a series of propositions in a 
small unpublished treatise, written during an 
interval of leisure. I have not given the geo- 
metrical proof of the process, because that 
would take up too much space and necessitate 
the introduction of other matter from the MS. 
to make the demonstration complete. 

Of course, it is possible that I have been 
anticipated by one of the many writers on the 
subject in this attempt to improve on ordinary 
methods, but I am quite sure that the rule I 
have given is unknown to many of your readers 
who would often find it a real help. 

Given the plan of an object to be delineated 
in perspective, it is well-known that the posi- 
tions of all vertical lines in the picture may be 














Fig. 1. 


technical skill in the workshop, and not by 
any system of technical schools. But when she 
found that her monopoly in manufacture was 
threatened, she became alarmed, and ascribed 
her contracting commerce to the influence of 


the foreign technical schools. She lost her 
presence of mind, and forgot that she had been 
by the process, not “of the sun’s,” but of her 
boasted steam power, rendering her manufac- 
tures less dependent on personal qualities or 
human dexterity. She does not appear to have 
taken into consideration the fact, that in the 
same degree that her manufactures became 
less dependent on human skill, would it become 
easier for foreign capital to compete with her, 
for the foreign capitalist could also employ 
Machinery. And if England still insists on 
technical skill being attained by, as it were, a 
mechanical system of instruction, she will only 
continue to aid the foreigners still more advan- 
tageously, to compete with her. The English 
workshop has, in the main, been the best tech- 
rical school in the world. It has piled up the 
wealth of England. The public, however, is now 
beginning to find fault with, and exhibits a 
disposition to meddle with, it. They are 
possessed with the absurd notion that better 
a can be made for the factory by scien- 
— than in the factory, as of old time; and 
a — notion is founded on the still more 
— - notion, that the skill of the workman 
ee : upon the amount of his scientific 
aac . — ee something 
on icotehaie ; + upon human qualities 
ay, however, that a system of technical in- 
a can be perfected independently of the 
s80Pp, 80 could it also be by other nations. 

t we can institute they can institute, and 


the nations would, in this respect, soon be on a 





will be S’ A O’, and the radials must be pro- 
duced backwards to their intersections with the 
vertical. 

The practical convenience of the above method 
is that the perspective-lines of all parallel 
horizontals, at various heights and in different 
vertical planes, may readily be found by means 
of a geometrical elevation or a direct transverse 
section, and a single line of heights. 

In this way the perspective-lines of steps, 
plinths, string-courses, cornices, ridges, inter- 
sections of walls with sloping roofs, &c., may be 
drawn by one and the same process, without the 
varied and complicated contrivances usually 
employed. It is, too, no small advantage that 
the chief lines of construction are not drawn on 
the plane of the picture. 

Henry B. BROWNING. 

St. George’s Vicarage, Stamferd. 








GERMAN ART SCHOOLS. 


S1r,—I read in your last week’s number some 
observations of Mr. Conradi on what I said at 
the Architectural Conference [see p. 723, ante } 
on the Zurich School of Architecture. 

Mr. Conradi says :—“‘I know nothing of the 
Academy at Ziirich, but it is no German 
academy ; and if Mr. Harvey stigmatises it as a 
schoolboy system, it can have no resemblance to 
the German academies at Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich, Vienna, and others.” 

Nothing is easier than to prove the correct- 
ness of my affirmation about the School of 
Ziirich, for the programme and horarium of that 
school show at once that the studies are cut up 
in lessons just as inany boys’ school. Amongst 
the subjects of study the one which took most 
of our time was differential and integral calculus 























Fig. 2. 


readily found by means of radials to the station- 
point. 

This simple process suggests the possibility 
of a corresponding method of determining the 
perspective - lines of horizontal parallels by 
means of radials from the various points of a 
geometrical elevation or tranverse section. 

Fig. 1 is the ground-plan of the frontage of 
a building, showing the projection of a hori- 
zontal cornice. 

S is the station-point of the spectator; 8S O 
the distance of the picture; and I L the base 
of the picture, or the intersecting line. 

Through S draw § V’ parallel to the fron- 
tage; and through any point O’ in I L draw a 
transversal meeting the parallels at right angles 
in A and 8’. 

Fig. 2 is a direct transverse section of the 
frontage and cornice. 

From the frontage at A on the ground line 
set off A O’ and O’ 8S’ from fig. 1; at O’ erect 
a vertical; and set up S’ E equal to the height 
of the spectator’s eye. 

From the several members of the cornice 
draw radials to E, intersecting the vertical as 
shown. 

In Fig. 3, which represents the plane of the 
picture, set off the distance O O’ from fig. 1; at 
O’ erect a vertical, on which set up the inter- 
sections from fig. 2, and, through these inter- 
sections, draw radials to V, the vanishing point 
of horizontals parallel to the frontage, the 
point V being found by measuring on the horizon 
a distance V C from the centre of the picture 
equal to V’ O in fig. 1. 

Then the radials to V are the perspective- 
lines of the visible members of the cornice. 

When the point O’, in fig. 1, is on the right 
of the intersecting point of the line of frontage 
with I L, then the order of the letters in fig. 2 
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Fig. 3. 
and I remember that our copy-books of notes 
were regularly examined by the Professor in a 
way that would have done credit to the master 
of a Board School. 

Secondly, Ziirich belongs geographically to 
Switzerland, I admit, and thereby may be denied 
the title of a German town; but when we con- 
sider that nearly every professor of its Scheol of 
Architecture was a German,—Semper, Libke, 
Kinkel, Gladbach, Lasius; that amongst the 
students, the Germans far outnumbered the 
Swiss; that they had come to Ziirich from 
Vienna, Munich, Leipsie, Dresden, Berlin, Pesth, 
and other places,—we cannot escape the con- 
clusion that the School of Architecture of 
Ziirich was essentially German, and also must 
have been at that time considered superior to 
all the other schools of Germany. 

The secret of the misunderstanding between 
Mr. Conradi and myself is not far to seek. [I 
gather from his letter that he was a pupil of 
Semper at Dresden; that must have been some 
time between 1834 and 1848, for after that time 
Semper was exiled from Germany, on account 
of the part he took in revolutionary tumulte. 
Semper had organised the Academy of Dresden 
in his own way, utterly ridding it of the pedantic 
traditions of German schools; he possessed vasb. 
erudition, such as never has been acquired by 
any other architect, combined with a creative 
genius which places him on a par with the 
greatest artists of alltimes; he was then young, 
enthusiastic, and absolute director of the 
Dresden School. Therefore, Mr. Conradi, his 
pupil, has unknowingly been placed in circum- 
stances far superior to anything else existing m 
Germany, and he is living in dreamland when 
he thinks the paradise of a school he enjoyed in 
Dresden was only a specimen of German Art 





Schools. The illusion is natural enough, but 
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one has only to read Semper’s observations on 
German schools to see that it is but an illusion. 

As to art-teaching, Semper says, “ The man 
who intends to be an artist should possess a 
high general education, and, thus armed, be 
thrown at once into the practice of his art. He 
should be left to find out by himself what 
information he wants and offered the means of 
getting it; in this way his learning will partake 
of the character of self-made discovery, and 
thereby possess a vitality which knowledge 
obtained by cramming entirely lacks. To be 
fruitful art should be the result of experience 
rather than of the teaching.” 

In his book “ Der Styl,’”’ Semper points out 
as his ideal of an establishment for forming 
architects, the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris, 
such as it existed in his time, with its liberty, 
its rivalries of masters, its opportunities for 
designing, and facilities for acquiring know- 
ledge, and Semper advised me and many of 
my fellow students to complete our studies at 
Paris, as what we had learned in Zurich, from 
the want of resources of the place, was quite 
insufficient, if we wanted to take a high position 
in our art. LAWRENCE HARVEY. 








“THE MYSTERIES OF COLOUR.” 


Sir,—In a lecture on this subject delivered 
by Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., and reported 
in last week’s Builder [p. 763], the following 
memark occurs which should not be allowed 
to go unchallenged, “Let them consider 
colour in the same light that they con- 
sidered language, namely, that it had an 
alphabet. .... The letters consisted of the 
primary and pure tints,—the red, blue, and 
yellow,—which could not be composed. They 
are the simple elements which compose all the 
other colours, and which were the A, B, C, and 
all their short alphabet.”’ Surely the artist isa 
little behind-hand in his knowledge of colours. 
Scientific men believe that the primary colours 
are red, green, and violet, and have ample evi- 
dence that yellow is a compound of red and 
green, and blue of green and violet. This may 
not be the result of a mixture of some pigments, 
but it is the result of the mixture of coloured 
light; and a “School of Colour” founded on 
one unscientific basis could not, I think, have a 
long or very successful existence. 

C. RoBErts. 


*,* We have ourselves drawn attention, on 
previous occasions, to the curious manner in 
which painters ignore the modern accepted 
scientific basis of colour. The excuse, perhaps, 
is that most painters actually work with mixed 
pigments, and not with mixed light, and there- 
fore take the result of this rough method asthe 
scientific result. It is possible, we believe, to 
produce secondary colours in painting by the 
juxtaposition of minute and brilliant touches of 
primary colour; in such a case the result would 
depend on the mixing of reflected light on the 
retina; and here the practical necessity for a 
correct scientific theory is obvious. 








CONSTANT WATER SUPPLY IN 
ST. PANCRAS. 


Str,—Thanks to the recommendation of the 
Builder (Jan. 26), and the agitation which the 
demands of the New River Company a short time 
since created, the company has reduced its ex- 
pensive and arbitrary “requirements” from ten to 
three; but these latter are equally obnoxious and 
unnecessary. Previously to the alterations called 
for by the company, we bad in most houses a cistern 
daily supplied with water fresh from the main, from 
which the water-closets were kept pure by a flow of 
water without stint, the water being thus con- 
stantly changed. This a the boast of the com- 
panies in opposition to the pro l for a supply b 
meter. But now the New Seer Ostensnry fan Be 
a fresh demand, and insisted upon what it calls 
** waste-preventers ” being set up, which are really 
obstructors to the purity of the closets ; for instead 
of impurities being duly carried away with a 
thorough flush of water there is just a puff enough 
to make a stoppage, which is increased by the next 

uff, and so on ad infinitum, thus adding to the 
nger of poisonous effluvia accumulating in every 
water-closet. Each householder is thus kept in a 
state of alarm, and the owners are irritated at the 
wasteful and needless expense of changing good 
fittings, which were both simple and healthful, for 
complicated appliances, which are both expensive and 
liable to get out of order, as well as dangerous to 
the sanitary well-being of the people, In fact, the 
waste-preventers, as Mr. Rich said at tho Architec- 
tural Association (Builder, p. 476), are a nuisance, 





and the sooner they are prevented, the better will 
it be for the community at large. 
A HOUSEHOLDER IN ST. PANCRAS. 
*,* Waste-prevention is perfectly right in prin- 
ciple, if only it be carried out by suitable methods, 
and in moderation.—ED. 








A PHILANTHROPIC INQUIRY. 


Srr,---Having been subscribers to your journal for 
many years, we feel sure that you will be pleased 
to’ask for us, through the medium of the Buzlder, 
for information as to the best manner of working a 
sick-club in connexion with a builder and deco- 
rator’s business where an average of about 100 men 
are generally employed. If any such firm would 
kindly forward us a book of rules, we should deem 
it a favour. SPRAKE & FOREMAN. 

11, Pont-street, Belgrave-square. 








A QUESTION OF BOUNDARIES. 


Sir, —Will you, or any of your readers, kindly 
inform me what is the strict rule in measuring the 
coeneny of an owner’s land who is entitled to the 
ditch 

I believe that in Middlesex a point 4 ft. from the 
root of the hedge is usually taken, and I shall be 
glad to know whether this is absolutely correct and 
can be taken to be the legal boundary ? 

A SURVEYOR. 








WHITE APPEARANCE IN BRICKS. 


Sir,—I have bricks made in my yard which throw 
out a white appearance, very damaging to the outer 
look of a house. Can you recommend any remedy ? 
It is supposed to be salt, and unfortunately does not 
disappear in the course of ten or eleven years. 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Cardif.—A new church, dedicated to St- 
David, is to be built at Cardiff. Messrs. Pugin 
& Pugin, of Westminster, are the architects. 
——The bell-tower of St. Peter’s Church, 
Roath, Cardiff, is fast approaching comple- 
tion. Its style is' in keeping with that of 
the church, which is Early English. The 
Angelus tower, of which the foundation was 
laid about twenty-six years ago, circum- 
scribed the design of the architect to a 
great extent in consequence of the base of the 
tower being already laid, which is constructed 
on the south-west corner of the church termi- 
nating the lateral aisle consisting of four stages, 
terminating with the belfry, built with massive 
rubble masonry and faced with Pierpoint 
ashlar, with Combe Down Bath stone window- 
dressings. The first stage is plain and massive, 
relieved with belts and string courses; each 
succeeding stage increases in architectural 
detail and richness as it rises akove the build- 
ings of the locality. The tower will be crowned 
with a moulded cornice, upon which will set four 
turrets on the angles. Between the turrets will 
be constructed a perforated parapet. The 
entire height of the tower when finished, with 
the turrets and parapet, will stand 112 ft. over 
the surface of the street. The bells will be sus- 
pended on a framework of pitch-pine, 4 ft. over 
the level of the window-sills, so that the wave of 
transmission from the bells may escape the 
belfry unbroken, rendering the tone more 
perfect. The framework upon which the bells 
rest will be quite detached from the tower, sup- 
ported by upright beams resting on massive 
corbels in the angles of the first stage, thereby 
throwing the entire weight of the peal of bells 
near the base of the tower. The original inten- 
tion was for a tower and spire. The architect, 
on receiving instructions, prepared two designs, 
one for a tower and spire, which was exhibited 
in the church for subscriptions; the other a 
west front elevation and tower only, termi- 
nating with angular turrets of the height already 
mentioned and filled in between with a perfo- 
rated parapet. This the Marquis of Bute, in his 
usual generosity, undertook to erect at his own 
expense. The architect of the works is Mr. 
John J. Hurley; the builder Mr. James Hitt; 
and the clerk of works is Mr. P. Hartigan, both 
of Cardiff. 

Balham.—On Thursday the 22nd inst., being 
Ascension Day, the Bishop of Rochester conse- 
crated the new Church of the Ascension, which 
has just been erected near the Balham high road, 
a short distance from Clapham Common. The 
structure is a large and handsome edifice in the 
Gothic style, and is of red brick, with stone 
facings and dressings. lt is cruciform on plan, 
consisting of nave and two side aisles, tran- 





— 
septs, chancel, vestry, and narthex. The in- 
ternal arrangements and decorations are elaho. 
rate and costly. The length of the nave, from 
the narthex to the chancel, is 80 ft., and it: ig 
36 ft.in width. It isdivided from the aisles } 
an arcade of flat Gothic arches, with pj A 

’ plerced 
tracery work above, surmounted again by three. 
light clerestory windows. The nave roof — 
upwards of 60 ft. in height,—is an open rs 
bered one, divided in diagonal panels, the 
arched ribs of the principals springing from 
stone corbels. The narthex, at the extreme 
west end of the edifice, is separated from the 
nave by an arcade, and encloses the baptist 
the floor of which, and a dado surrounding it 
are composed of Mosaic and encaustic 
tiles. The font is in marble, with alabaster 
columns. The chancel is the same width ag 
the nave. The depth of the chancel from the 
nave approach to the sacrarium is 22 ft., the 
sacrarium being 14 ft. deep, and the extreme 
depth of the chancel 36 ft. The chancel ig 
approached from the nave floor level by a flight 
of seven steps, the floor to the sacrarium bein 
paved with encaustic tiles, and that portion of 
it within the sacrarium with mosaic. Beyond 
the altar-table there is an open arcade, con- 
sisting of three Gothic arches. On the north 
side the chancel is divided from the transeptby 
an elaborate Gothic screen in Portland stone. 
The pulpit, a costly structure in marble and 
alabaster, is not yet finished. ‘The seats in the 
body of the church are in pitch pine, and the 
clergy and choir stalls are in panelled oak. 
The church will seat upwards of 1,000 persons, 
The tower and spire, as well as the vestries, 
have yet to be built. The cost of the church 
when completed will be about 15,0001. Mr. 
Arthur Cawston, of Spring-gardens, is the archi- 
tect, and Messrs. Bowyer, of Upper Norwood, 
are the contractors. Messrs. Hitchcock & Bland 
are respectively clerk and foreman of the 
works. 








Hooks. 


Biographies of Working Men. By Grant ALLEN, 
B.A. ‘“‘The People’s Library.” London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1884. 

In two hundred pages, clearly written and 

clearly printed, Mr. Allen recounts the interest- 

ing lives of Telford, Stephenson, Gibsun, Her- 
schel, Millet, Garfield, and Edward. Their 
careers,—distinct in every other respect,—have 
this in common, that the success of them was 
due, not tochance, butto purpose. Itis curious 
to notice how, in some cases, the bent of mind 
has been shaped by circumstances, and how 
in others it has had to struggle against them. 

Telford began life as a stonemason, and ended 

it, by a sort of natural development, as the 

prince of road-makers. On the other hand, 

Edward’s craft of shoemaking in no degree con- 

tributed to his success as a naturalist, but 

rather militated against it. In the Herschel 
family (which was of Jewish origin) there 
seems to have been a strong hereditary taste for 
philosophy and music. May not the astrono- 
mical genius of William Herschel, the organist, 
have been a result of thiscombination? There 
is assuredly some resemblance between the 
harmony of heavenly bodies and that of con 
certed sounds, and the mind which could be 
affected by the one would scarcely be indifferent 
to the other. In what is avowedly a compila- 
tion we do not look for originality, but Mr. 

Allen is entitled to the credit of having done 

his work carefully and pleasantly. The biogré 

phies which he has abbreviated from Smiles s 

well-known volumes are satisfactory, and those 

of Gibson the sculptor, and Millet the painter 
are not the less interesting because they are 
less familiar. 





In the Slums. By the Rev. D. Rice-Jones, MA: 
London: Nisbet. 1884. ' 
TuIs isa graphic, but not sensational, ——— 
of how the poor live in that, miserable distri¢ 
which lies between Drury-lane and Lincoln 6 
Inn-fields. The evils of overcrowding and cs 
unsanitary dwellings are as great there ao 
Stepney and Whitechapel, and the _— : 
is probably less industrious,—casual eT. 
ment at theatres not being conducive to ba a 
of steady toil. The district is convenient 
philanthropists, but, somehow or other, wee 
not seem to have attracted them. — wise aa 
Mr. Irving might like to do something hee 
neighbourhood on which the “play-bo 
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have exerted an influence for more than two 
centuries. 








The Student’s Guide to the Practice of Measuring 
and Valuing Artijicers’ Works. Fifth edition ; 
thoroughly revised, with considerable addi- 
tions, by - peeigtere i el nae 

on: Cros ockwoo O. ' 

one took has evidently met a want in its day. 

It was first published by Weale in 1843,—the 

greater portion of the work being supplied by 

an eminent surveyor retired from practice, who 
died before he had completed it ready for pub- 

lication. In 1852, and again in 1858, Mr. KE. L. 

Garbett ee oe ae Lampe = as 

med advisable,—some oO em 6 in 

eh and some people thought the matter a 

little wide of the purpose. Mr. Tarn added to 

it and altered it rk De | in ed 1, by the — 
the same general aspect. e presen 

waitton is shened in form; the took has lost 
height and width, has a smaller number of pages, 
but a good deal more on each page,— and is more 
handy inconsequence. The additions are mainly 
in the “ Explanations and Technical Terms,’—a 
sort of unalphabetical dictionary of most of the 

sof, and materials in, a building. Special 

foundations, selenitic cement, shoring, needling, 
lifts, earth closets, and pneumatic bells, may be 
selected as ge of now perearele or 
rules for the thicknesses of walls, for calcu- 
lating the sizes of wooden posts, iron columns and 
stanchions, wood and iron girders, and the in- 
formation with respect to sizes of timbers in 
floors, and in the parts of wooden and iron roofs 
go somewhat beyond the original intention. 
There has evidently been a wish to make a kind 
of general handbook as far as space would 
allow,—especial attention being given to the 
wants of the average reader, coming to the work 
very fresh and uncorrupted with preliminary 
knowledge. 

+ of the first edition,—a kind of 
“outliers,””—appear occasionally still. On p. 24 
we have,—‘a load of statute bricks is 500.” 
There is a bit of history here. The 17th Geo. 
III., cap. 42,—which stipulated that all bricks 
made for sale should, when burned, be not less 
than 8} in. long, 4 in. wide, and 23 in. thick,— 
was recognised by the retired surveyor who 
wrote the book as a fixed, practically unalter- 
able, thing. On p. 25,—‘‘a ton of iron is 
2,240 lb. weight.’’ On plate ii., plowed heading 
is an orthographical survival, now very rare. 
On p.101,—“ In measuring roofs take the‘highest 
timbers first, . . . . and soto the ceiling floor,” 
is apparently a puzzled compositor’s snatch 
after joists nearly a couple of generations ago. 
On plate iii. are “framed chimney-grounds,” 
which the whirligig of time may bring into 
vogue again, but not to the world’s advantage. 
Wood angle-staffs (p. 108) are practically 
obsolete. These are, however, mere curious 
a interesting in one way or 
another. 

As to earth closets on upper floors (p. 220),— 
astraight pipe, 12 in. diameter, leading toa 

vault or receptacle below,” we strongly advise 

no one we acre of such an arrangement if he 

Can possibly avoid it. Page 222,—“ either the 

gauge or weight per foot of zinc should be 

described,”—it is better always to describe the 

Weight only. The amount of gas delivered does 

not depend solely on the bore of the supply-pipe 

(p. 223) ; the pressure and the length of the 

pipe must be taken into account. Chapter X. 

deals with Dilapidations, Repairs, Contracts, 

and Ancient Lights, and twenty pages are used 
ea Sivantage. x caviller might complain 
billin 4 ng,—taking off, abstracting, 

f 8, and valuing,—occupies hardly one- 

hey of the volume. The principles are 

ae and should be well mastered by every 

Afi: efore he has been long in an office. 

mr ate deal of active practice in surveying 

be Binceeh ta ene reads it all again he may 
but may find : se dari among the cavillers; 
mending juni " not long afterwards recom- 
whe’ : 7 o study well all that there 
methods —er ey Sa are much about modern 

Pmt rs » Tor instance, as that which 

adays —who ret with London surveyors now- 

then take hy . off the work of tke carcass and 
advant nishings, and find considerable 
dimen age when they have to refer to the 
mc ;osetlem order to adjust variations at the 
widhtlon i “ang yg a find Some other devices 
manages to y which a man in constant practice 
the sizes Ps tahoe work,—such as getting 

of doors in the joiner through the 





b . * 
rickwork dimensions, collecting the walls 


already taken for damp courses, shortening the | 
bills by giving averages as for widths of rough 
arches, sizes of stone templates, lengths of iron 
bolts, &c. It is true that most of these, and 
many more than any one would attempt to note 
down in a book, will be learned best by contact 
with actual work, and from a man’s own wits 
if he has them about him. For quantity sur- 
veying,—as for most other things,—a man must 
have plenty of them about him, if he intends to 
make a good income in the course of doing good 
service for his employers. Parents will do 
wisely not to put dull boys to the profession ; 
and agile-minded ones must have plenty of 
staying power, and firm health besides. Work 
must often be very rapidly turned out,—pace 
in those cases seeming indeed the principal 
requisite in everybody’s eyes, till the day of 
reckoning arrives. The original author of “ The 
Student’s Guide,’”’ who, having had fifty years’ 
experience before 1843, must have been at 
work at his profession in the last century,— 
probably knew something of Old Leisure in his 
day, and let us hope contrived to get along very 
well without the alternations of mad haste 
and enforced idleness which worry us so 
much. 

The Builder has never hesitated in pointing 
out that the best course is that the architect 
and quantity surveyor shall be separate per- 
sons,—not, however, imputing or even sug- 
gesting any imperfect or perfunctory perform- 
ance of the work when they are not. Archi- 
tects who take off their own quantities,—as 
the speakers at the late Conference recognised 
that in the country they must generally do, at 
any rate for their smaller works,—would urge 
that they are willing to take a good deal of 
pains, and to do very thoroughly with a little 
more effort what some others can do with less. 
It is natural for any one to resent being told that 
he is not so ready as we have been made by the 
hard discipline of much practice; but an error 
to show that bile is so easily raised when skill 
is injudiciously vaunted. There is a good deal 
of human nature in the expert taker-off,—the 
“accomplished surveyor,’ as at times a 
specimen will call himself ; and his coxcombry, 
when he states that he knows he can do some- 
thing extremely well, resembles coxcombry in 
general. Thoroughly capable people, indeed,— 
if possessed of other virtues,—do not give them- 
selves caressing names. 

We have no longing for the extinction of local 
peculiarities, which are founded on reason 
mainly, though partly on usage. Mr. Tarn, io 
his preface, goes a little too far when he hints 
that they have, for the most part, disappeared ; 
and that the disappearance is necessarily in the 
direction of improvement. ‘“ Until very recent 
times every county in England may be said 
to have had its own especial style of building, 
arising partly from the nature of the materials 
found in the locality,and partly from peculiarities 
in the climate.’ It will be a pity if,—“ owing 
to the rapidity and ease with which various 
materials are conveyed from place to place,’”’— 
it should ever be otherwise, except when the 
local materials are very inferior and comely 
work cannot be turned out with them. Still, 
there is a tendency in this direction, and, kept 
within proper bounds, it may have wholesome 
results. There is, doubtless, also a tendency 
towards an assimilation of the methods of 
building, contracting, and measuring artificers’ 
work. The causes which have been at work 
in London and the neighbourhood are, and will 
be, at work elsewhere. 

Mr. Tarn bas made the constants of labour 
apply to hours instead of days, which is an 
improvement. Pleasant little homilies anent 
the growing disposition of the workman to do 
less work in the same time, might be founded 
on such tables of constants; which, albeit liable 
to human error, probably only share that 
liability with the general imputation and any 
universal repudiation of it. Salmon, of ‘‘ The 
Country Builder’s Estimator; or, the Archi- 
tect’s Companion,” writing in the middle of the 
last century, observed that “‘ A 'l'rowel-man and 
Labourer, although but slow, can perform one 
Rod of rough Work in five Days,’ the day 
being probably more than ten hours, as assumed 
in recent lists of constants. The early editions 
of ‘‘ The Student’s Guide”’ gave 4°941 days of 
a bricklayer and labourer for the execution of a 
rod; Hurst has recently given 3°908 to 5132 
days, according to the thickness and difficulty 
of the work; and Mr. Tarn has revised his list, 
and made it 42°5 hours according to his new 


_ method. 





Strains in Ironweork: a Course of Eight Ele- 
mentary Lectur s delivered before the Society 
of Engineers, Session 1882-3. By Henry 
ApaAms, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., F.S.S., &c. 
London: E. & F. N. Spon, 16, Charing-cross- 
New York: 35, Murray-street. 1884. 

Mr. Apams, M.I.C.E., &., presents us with a 

course of eight elementary lectures, delivered 

before the Society of Engineers, 1882-3, on the 

‘Strains in Ironwork.” His little work treats 

the subject in a very elementary though clear 

and concise manner,—a method of treatment 
which will be found particularly useful to those 
who desire to obtain a knowledge of the subject, 
and possess but little mathematical skill. The 
author opens with a short dissertation on those 
properties of wrought-iron, cast-iron, and 
steel which relate to the power of resisting 
tensile and compressive strains. Then, com- 
mencing with the very simplest form of 
mechanical power, “the lever,” he leads us by 


| easy stages to the composition and resolution of 


forces; force and polar polygons, reciproca} 
diagrams, &c. The work is amply illustrated ; 
consisting of 65 pp. octavo; the figures num- 
ber 172. Of course, in so small a work there 
must necessarily be very much relating to the 
subject which is omitted. The author, how- 
ever, promises us @ more advanced course 
which will no doubt fill up many a gap, and 
if treated in the same clear and simple man- 
ner, will undoubtedly be a great boon to many 
readers. His definitions of “strain” and 
“ stress’? do not appear consistent with those 
generally received. Although it is of very little 
importance what words we use to describe the 
different forces met with in structures, still it 
would be of great advantage to the student if 
there were some sort of consistency and agree- 
ment amongst writers. There is, however, great 
laxity in the use of the terms “strain’’ and 
“stress,” especially amongst modern writers. 
The author defines “strain’’ as “ the change of 
form produced in a piece by the action of a 
load,” and “stress” as “the resistance set up 
in the material.” Surely the strain is not the 
change of form itself, but that which causes it. 

The older writers, as Tredgold and Barlow, 
and many of the modern, as Du Boisand Hurst, 
confine the meaning of the word “ stress” to 
the external force or forces which produce 
internal strains; while Alexander, the author, 
and many others, make free use of such expres- 
sions as “ internal stresses,’ applying the term 
“stress”? to the material of a piece as others 
do to the structure. Thus they would say a piece 
has to sustain a stress of four tons per square 
inck of sectional area. It would, however, be 
better to confine the word “ stress” to express 
the external forces, especially making use of it 
when they cannot be properly expressed by the 
word “ weight” or “load,” and apply the term 
“strain” to the internal forces produced by the 
weight, load, or stress, the term “strain,” 
with its various qualifications, being all- 
sufficient to define clearly the nature of the 
various interior forces. The author has given, 
at the end of each lecture, a number of test 
questions, which will be found very useful to 
enable the student to satisfy himself that he 
has thoroughly mastered the subject of the 
lecture. 

This work will be found a very useful and 
handy little book, containing a great amount of 
information ‘in a small space, and yet entering 
into principles sufficiently to satisfy the student 
of the truth of the deductions, and thereby fix 
them in his memory. And those who attended 
the author’s lectures, as well as general readers, 
will do well to possess themselves of so handy 
and easy an introduction to graphic statics. 








Electric Light in Collieries—A most 
satisfactory and successful electric light instal- 
lation has just been completed at the Park Pit 
Ocean Collieries, South Wales. The motive 
power is supplied by a 6-h.p. Marshall engine, 
fitted with Hartnell’s patent automatic expan- 
sion gear, driving a Crompton-Biirgin self- 
regulating dynamo. There are fifty 20-candle- 
power Swan incandescent lamps distributed 
underground and on the surface over the screens, 
workshops, and engine-houses. The novel 
feature in the installation is the very successful 
manner in which the bottom of the pit is lighted, 
and 150 yards of the workings, as far as the 
main engine roads. The work has been carried 
out by Mr. J. C. Howell, Llanelly, agent for 
Messrs. R. E. Crompton & Co., assisted by the 
officials of the colliery.— Electrician. 
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BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


May 16.—7,806, A. A. Collis, Cardiff, Ventilating 
Water-closets.—7,809, J. Perriman, London, Ven- 
tilatiun. 

May 17.—7,838, H. Steven and J. Walker, 
Glasgow, Cast-iron Skylight Frames.—7,864, C. 
Inwood, Burton-on-Trent, Hot-air and Ventilating 
Apparatus. —7,866, B. Swaine, Leeds, Door-knobs 
or Handles, &c. 

May 20.—7,946, H. Talbot, Manchester, Flue 
Bricks.—7,948, G. A. Nebeling, R-emsheid, Ger- 
many, Metallic Coverings for Roofs and Walls.— 
7,960, W. L. Gregg, Philadelphia, U.S.A., Brick 
Machines. —7,972, D. T. Bostel, London, Water- 
closets and Urinals. —7,986, J. W. Perkins and R. 
W. Perkins, London, Metailic Baths. 

May 21.—8,017, J. Woodman, London, Cleansing 
Drain-pipes.—8,018, M. Syer, London, Electrically- 
operated Valve for Flushing Cisterns, &c.—8,028, 
J. Mountain, Sheffield, Water-closets.—8,032, G. F. 
Twist, Coventry, Connecting Sinks with Drains, 

May 22.—8,071, W. Leggott, Bradford, Opening 
and Fastening Sliding Windows.—8,073, J. Kaye, 
London, Latching and Unlatching Doors.—8,091, 
F. — Karlsbad, Austria, Automatic Flushing- 
tank. 

SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

May 23.—5,706, W. M. Simons, Nottingbam, 
Rolkr - blind Furniture. — 6,428, E. Edwards, 
London, Deteriorating Alarm for giving Warning 
of attempt to force Doors, Windows, &c. Com. by 
Ai. Gibout, Paris.—-6,496, W. H. Pike, Liverpool, 
Combination of Bell und Dvor Knob or Handle. 

ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the week ending May 24, 1884. 


4,662, C. H. Fitzmaurice, London, Apparatus for 
4 ees Towers, Spires, &c. (Oct. 1, 1884, price 
24.). 


A framing is built round the tower, &c., on which are 
mounted two or more horizontal shafts carrying wheels 
with elastic tyres; and the shafts are geared together to 
revolve in opposite directions, and are adjustable so as to 
be capable of being pressed hard against the tower ; and 
then, when the shafts are revolved, the wheels grip the 
surface of the tower, and the framing ascends or descends, 
(Pro. Pro.) 


4,697, W. R. Lake, London, Water-closets, &c. 
Com. by J. P. Putnam, Boston, U.S.A. (Oct. 2, 83, 
ds.). 

The chief feature of this invention is the dividing the 
flushing stream into two. The lower flush enters the 
bottom of the basin, divised by a rore into several minute 
streams, and forces the water, &c., in the bottom of the 
+hasin up through the trap-bend in the side thereot. The 
upper flush enters a chamber on the outside of the basin, 
in which is always a body of water, and overflows from 
ithe top of the chamber into a flushing rim round the basin, 
‘thus cleansing the sides thereof. [Several other modifica- 
tions are described in twenty pages of specifications, stated 
dn thirty-three claims, and illustrated by eleven figures in 


the drawings, but which are not capable of being condensed 
within our limits. | 


4,715, H. J. Allison, London, Coloured-glass 
Windows. Com. by J. La Farge, New York, 
U.S.A. (Ost. 4, 83, 4u.). 


A light metallic framework is substituted for the usual 
“leading,” and a thin sheet of glass is placed on one or 
‘both sides of the coloured glass. (Pro. Pro ) 


4,808, A. J. Boult, London, Venetian Blinds, 
Com. by J. B. Querre, Toulouse (Oct. 9, ’83, 2d.). 


The supporting chains for the blind are attached to the 
jower lath, and pass through all the laths, as is usual. 
They then pass over pulleys in the top lath, along the 
upper side of the same to pulleys mounted on the side 
frame of the window, &c., and the ends are connected to 
counter-weights. (Pro, Pro.) 


4,825, G. W. Davis, Birmingham, Attaching Door- 
knobs to their Spindles (Oct. 10, ’83, 2d.). 

‘ihe free end of the spindle is circular in section, anda 
slot is formed therethrough. When the handle is screwed 
on & pin is passed through a hole in the neck of the knob 


through the slot and into a recess on the ite si 
tthe knob. (Pro, Pro.) opposite side of 








MEETINGS. 
Saturpay, May 31. 

Cardiff Archite.tural Sketchi Club, — i , 
Address. 7.30 p.m. ™ r sie aces 
Monpay, June 2. 

Cardiff Architectural Sketching Club, — i 
sicaees ther. ing Clu Excursion to 
WEDNEsDAY, JUNE 4, 

Shorthand Society (66, Chancery -lane).—Exhibition of 
stenographic curiosities. 8 pm, 

British Archeological Association.—(1\ Mr. C. Roach 
Smith on “The British Oppidum at Old Winchester.’’ 
(2) Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock on “An Ancient Chapel at 
Dover. (3) Mr. J. W. Grover, on ‘Mount Nod, 
Clapham.”’ 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY, JuNE 5, 

Royal Archeological Institute.—(1) Mr. J.G. Waller on 
“* Fourteenth and Fifteenth Century Brasses.”” (2) Mr. 
J.T. Micklethwaite on ‘‘The Wall Paintings in Penvon 
Courch.” (3) Mr. A. H. Church on ‘‘Some Roman 
Pi tters’ Marks.”’ 4 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Professor Dewar on ‘Flame and 
Oxidation.”” (VII.) 3 p.m. 

Chemical Society. —8 p.m, 

SATURDAY, JUAE 7. 

Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors.— Annual 
Dinner at the Holborn Restaurant. 6 p.m. 
me Compiled by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 
* 


et. 
+ Open to public inspection for two months from the 
dates named. 





Pliscellanen. 


British Archeological Association.—At 
the meeting of this Society on the 21st inst., 
Mr. Thos. Morgan, F.8.A., in the chair, the 
first paper was by Signora Campion, “On the 
Antiquities of the Ancient City of Luni, in 
Italy.” In the lady’s absence, the paper was 
read by Mr. E. Walford, M.A. It was from 
this port that, we are told, vessels sailed for 
the siege of Troy. Claudius made it his port 
of debarcation when he undertook the conquest 
of Britain. Many antiquities are constantly 
being met with in the locality, and masts of 
vessels are sometimes found. The second paper 
was by Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.8.A. It was 
descriptive of a fine stained-glass figure of a 
lady in Long Melford Church, Suffolk, shown in 
facsimile by a drawing by Mr. Watling. The 
figure is that of Lady Anne Percy, then wife of 
Lawrence Rainsforth, Kt., and probably the 
youngest daughter of Hotspur, and not the first 
or second, as has been believed. The lady’s 
third husband was Sir R. Vaughan. She is 
represented in a kneeling posture, clad in a red 
heraldic robe, on which are the arms of the 
Dukes of Brabant and Lucy, while on her 
ermine-lined mantle are those of Rainsforth and 
Brokesborne. This is the earliest known por- 
trait of any member of the Percy family. 

The “Tempie Gardens Hall” on the 
Thames Embankment.—This is the name 
which has been given to a temporary building 
of corrugated iron just erected on the Thames 
Embankment by Messrs. Croggon & Co., of 
Upper Thames-street, for Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey’s services. The building has been 
erected on a portion of the land lately belonging 
to the Corporation, immediately to the west of 
the new City of London Schools. Itis of large 
dimensions, being upwards of 250 ft. in length, 
and nearly 200 ft. in width, occupying a ground 
area of between 45,000 and 50,000 superficial 
feet. It consists of three bays, the roof being 
supported by alarge number of lattice and cross 
girders, resting on iron columns. The interior 
walls are lined with timber. At the south end 
there is a platform extending across the entire 
width of the building, whilst at the north end, 
as well as on the east and west sides, there are 
rows of seats raised from the floor-level toa 
height of about 20 ft. It is stated that the 
building will seat an audience of 5,000 persons. 
It was opened for Moody and Sankey’s services 
on Tuesday last. These services will be con- 
tinued for about two months, at the expiration 
of which Messrs. Croggon’s contract provides 
for the removal of the building. 

Public Buildings in Servia.—The inde- 
pendence of Servia in 1878 was followed by an 
important development of activity in building 
and engineering operations. The railway sys- 
tem is being gradually developed, under the 
direction of German technical authorities, and 
the prospects of the future are good as regards 
the general prosperity of the country. The 
want of building material in the land itself and 
the inefficient methods of transport have done 
much to restrict building activity in the past. 
There is a great lack of public buildings in 
Servia, and the following are projected, accord- 
ing to a statement made by Herr Wallbrecht at 
a recent meeting of the Hanover Architects’ 
Society :—1. Buildings for the Ministry of War 
and the Ministry of Public Works at Belgrade 
(architect, Herr Wallbrecht). Facades of sand- 
stone and brick Renaissance forms. 2. Epis- 
copal residence, with chapel, for Negotin, Nisch, 
and Karanowatz (architect, Herr Stier). 3. 
Gymnasia at Belgrade and Nisch (architect, 
Herr Wallbrecht). 4. Theological Seminary for 
Belgrade (architects, Schreiter and Schreiber, 
of Cologne). 5. Teachers’ Seminary at Bel- 
grade (architect, Herr Lingemann). 6. Lower 
Gymnasium at Belgrade (architect, Herr Stier). 

A New Pulley Friction Brake.—We have 
received from Messrs. A. Bell & Co., of Mar- 
chester, a description of their new brake for 
forming an effective check on pulley ropes. It 
consists of a couple of blocks grooved for the 
number of ropes in the sheaf, so as to grasp all 
the ropes equally, and tightened or slackened 
by a cord acting onan auxiliary pulley attached 
to the brake. It can be applied to any rope 
block, and seems both simple and effective. 

Surveyorship of Highways, Islington. 
An appointment has been made to the above 
office. The candidates were ninety-three in 
number, and the choice fell upon Mr. J. P. 
Barber, assistant surveyor to the parish of St. 








George, Hanover-square. 


— 
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The Association of Municipal and Say}. 
tary Engineers (Home Counties District) met 
on Saturday at Ealing. Over forty towns were 
represented. There were also a considerable 
number of visitors interested in sanitary matters 
present. The members assembled at the Loca] 
Board office, and afterwards adjourned to the 
Lyric Hall, when the president, Mr. W. q. 
White, took the chair. A paper was read by 
Mr. J. Allen Brown, F.GS., &c., entitled “A 
Sketch of the Geology of Ealing, with Evidences 
of Glacial Deposit,” illustrated by some valuabje 
drawings. A second paper was by Mr. Charles 
Jones, C.E., Engineer to the Ealing Local Board 
and past president of the Association, entitleg 
“Twenty Years’ Development of a London 
Suburb,” which gave an account of the remark. 
able growth of Ealing. The sewage works 
were the earliest carried out in the Thameg 
valley. They consist of a sewage farm for the 
northern district, and precipitating works for 
the southern district; and upon these latter 
works all house refuse, together with the 
sewage, is destroyed (cremated) by the aid of 
the ‘‘ Destructor.””’ This apparatus is a most 
valuable adjunct to the works, and is the first 
erected in the South of England. The increase 
in the “ village” has been from 5,000, in 1861, 
to 18,000 persons now, and the rateable value of 
property has risen correspondingly from 21,5001. 
to 118,071l. Theinfluence of the progress made 
in the sanitary arrangements is well indicated 
by the diminished death-rates, which have 
decreased from 18°26, in 1875, to 11°23 per 
thousand in the past year, the average for the 
past four years being 12°9 The members sub- 
sequently visited the sewage works, and were 
much interested in the mode in which the 
engineer treats the sewage mixed with the 
refuse, Mr. Jones explaining the various 
subjects of interest upon the works. A visit 
was then paid to the lately-constructed Brent- 
ford works and those at Chiswick. The members 
lunched at the Lyric Hall. Mr. John Thornhill 
Harrison, C.E., of the Local Government Board, 
and Dr. Clark, Medical Officer of Health, 
Twickenham, were amongst the visitors. 
Sawdust Plastering.—Two Western in- 
ventors have recently obtained patents for the 
use of sawdust instead of sand in plastering 
compositions, and this, it is conceived, may be 
a matter of considerable importance to the 
owners of sawmills in the principal lumbering 
towns. One of the patents is for the use of 
nearly equal parts of plaster of Paris or cement 
and sawdust, with the ordinary amount of 
plastering hair and water; the other calls for 
the use of about 4} lb. each of slaked lime and 
sawdust to 1 lb. of plaster of Paris, a quarter of 
a pound of glue, and a sixteenth of a pound of 
glycerine, with plasterer’s hair. Whether or 
not either of these described plasters would 
be cheaper than those made in the ordinary 
way, it would certainly be lighter, and it is 
believed that it would better adhere to the 
walls, and not be go liable to chip, scale, and 
crack. Sifted sawdust has before been used to 
some extent by experienced workmen for 
mixing with mortar for plastering exterual 
walls, exposed to the alternate action of water 
and frost, as a preventive of scaling. Certainly 
the experiment of introducing sawdust in place 
of sand in mortar is worth trying, for in many 
places sharp sand suitable for the purpose 16 
difficult to obtain.—Scientific American. 

Exhibition of Goldsmiths’ Work.—We 
extract the following from the Journal of the 
Society of Arts:—“ Information hus been re 
ceived from the Foreign Office, through tae 
Science and Art Department, that an Inter- 
national Exhibition of Gold and Silver Smiths 
Work, Jewellery, and Bronzes, will be held at 
Nuremberg in the summer of next year. The 
exhibition will be held under the patronage © 
H.M. the King of Bavaria, in the Bavarian 
Museum of Industrial Art of Nuremberg, 
from 15th June to 30th September, 1835. 
Steps have been taken to insure the pees 
sion, free of duty, of objects sent for exbr 
bition, and for the return duty free of objects 
which remain unsold. Measures will also be 
taken with a view of obtaining a reduction m 
the carriage of objects sent for mess 
Applications for space and all communica a. 
should be addressed ‘ Bayriches ewer 
Museum, Nuremberg.’”’ ia 

Alliance Bank, Regent-Street.—In _ 
ence to this building, illustrated in our a " 
Messrs. Dreyfus & Co. request us to men > 
that the basement was dried by them y 








| “ Ligny’s Patent” process. 
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: 1 . For proposed new vicarage, Ogbourne St. George, near| For extensi f 
S‘even’s Architectural and Sanitary Maribecon ue carage, Ug . ge, extension of ballast bank, Portmadoc Harbour. 
E ° gh, Wilts, for the kev. A. Pyne. Mr, C. E.| Mr. Thomas Roberts, Assoc.- i 
Castings. We have received from Messrs. Pouting, architect, Diocesan survey or, Mostenieah oo Portmadoe :— oberts, Assde.-M. inst. C.B., engineer, 

















Steven Bros., of Glasgow and London, their Wall & Hook, Brinscombe............... £2,000 0 0 IN ie sic ccininntinndanittinnsibictilione £328 0 0 

large and handsomely bound catalogue of cast- Smith & Light, ig “Y  caemaaaa 1,508 0 0 IIIS acs cncensthoontmantinaunectinds 324 0 0 

og. plain and ornamental, of ironwork in con- Stephens & Bastow, Bristol ............ 1,459 0 0 Samuel P. Owen .........sesseseeeeeceeeerees 272 0 0 

mgs, Pi". di i hal tt t B. Hillier, Marlborough ............... 1,410 0 0 ES RTS TE 255 0 0 

nex10on with buildings, 1nciu ing gu ers, Spouts, H. Hoskings, Hungerford bs isacinntiiddaantaied 1,322 0 0 William Davies (accepted) ............... 250 0 O 

ridgings, bathsand lavatory appliances, &c. The C. J. Phillips, Swindon ..............:66 1,300 0 0 Engineer’s estimate ...............00 265 0 0 
ractical work appears admirable, and the cata- S. Elliott, Newbury...............coccccee 1,292 0 0 [All of Portmadoc. } 








logue very thorough ; it is only when it becomes For additions to Crumlin Hall, Newport, Monmouth-| For the ti : . . 
6 ornamental ” that we take exception to it. shire, for Mr. P, Phillips. Mr. E., A. Lansdowne, Prine ag + th Mr. hee we — _— 
* 5 a 

















, 2 : - 4: | architect :— 
Cast-iron 18 @ material repellent to the artistic ig eR eae nina tect :— nib 
mind in any case, but it may be treated artisti- Jones & Sons, ae oy 0 9 0 R vilake’, Worthae ee ee — ae 
cally in a special style. The eminent northern regen & Branscombe, Newport ... 1,950 0 0 W. Stanbridge, ~wato.- Nene ves 2780 0 4 
ironfounders seem to have generally no per- i. Parhti —— ane oa : : Snewin & Son, Worthing...........0++0+ 2.756 0.0 
ception of how to do this, however; their  abeneneeeintetanstnemenensemntmen 5 3. Wood Werbridee ne ast te sane ; ; 

Z ° . . * ° r e 5] ge Ceeeeeeereeeseseeeee . > 
practical work is capital, their designs are Rouseet’ Meseathehinn eS oe agi at P. Peters, Horsham ............0+-ee00 435 0 0 
commonplace. There is another Glasgow] nq ‘restaurant, for the Westgate Sheteh Gidea W.H. Sawle, Worthing (accepted) 2,419 5 11 
firm that sends out very large catalogues | Limited. Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, architect :— mn For th torati 
crammed with scores of pages of so-called John Linton (accepted) .. ........... £15200 0 0 ; io e restoration of the Church of St. Helen, Cliffe- 
” k. If fi " ' at-Hoo, Rochester, Kent. Messrs, Romaine-Walker & 
' ornamental ’ cast hacia : such firms knew For alterations at The Crosby Head, Old-st S SOR, EEE CEN, Ee 
how the architect who is worth the name looks Luke’s, for Mr. Osborne. Mr. na a plage cine to 260% Chancel, Nave, Other 
on this portion of their catalogues, they would | 17, Queen Anne’s gate, 8.W. :— "| ‘Thos. Blake, G- reise 
; . : Ravel , . ». Gravesend ... £93) ... £350 ... £1,012 
in their own interests cut all the ornamental Sten] B 00eeSeeenroneseeeteccccesoeeaneceooeoeoees £39 0 O J. G. Naylar & Son, 
work out, and confine themselves to giving pt eames EC TAREE eee ra or : ; BD  oxacondiosaseaitiaans as 86 914 
practical details. In other respects the cata- Siceiadndoahe tru Megs Messrs. Naylar accepted, 

e : ’ + 8 Ork. 
logue 18 & very well-arranged illustrated résumé A £42 10 0 Fer new front to 51, Waterloo-strect, Hove. Mr. 
of practical work, by a firm which has had a] Heliings se 0 0 | Atteer Londen, scorsie, Semmens 


remarkably continuous and increasing success, Heath (accepted) ......csccccceccscesssesceeees 33 0 0 W. Taylor, Brighton (accepted)......... £127 0 0 


and which has been able to make its best hands — PR NE a Sor elterations te shove, It 
. ° ; or the c-nstruction ef road sewers, &c., at Neasd or alterations to shops, Nos. 21 and 22 rch- oad, 
permanently interested in and proud of con-| ¢. the Metropolitan Railway ata da “o a ices We Act aoe see , Church- oa 











tributing to the success of the establishment. | Graves, surveyor :— ic I daasisaciehiczipibeiakneathictbitaaeas £207 0 A 
The British Trade Journal of last month gives WwW. Maxwell (accepted) TS se eS £1,083 110 Lyony PreTTrirTiritirrity s@erccece tea 166 0 O 
on iadenaition anmeuik @ f the great workshops is hae J. Bruton ............cosccsccccccceesscssccorees 156 0 0 

uilding three shops and two houses, Eastgate, Newvham, Brighton (accepted) ......... 154 0 0 





where the work here catalogued is carried out. | and Bailgate, Lincola, for the Lincoln Finance Company, 
Utilising Niaga:a Falls.—It is now Limited. Mr, William Mortimer, architect, Quantities} For villa residence at Lancing, Sussex, Mr. Arthur 
supplied :— Loader, architect :-— 











































































































nearly two years ago that the question of Sileuindn Ot 
poy . iiivatentabessnssheanmmiees i i 
utilising the water power of Niagara for gene- A ete Ee Be “334 14 é Oi nee ae 
rating electricity was first raised, the promoter UE Be ID sissscsainctisceccs’ seconcsessens 819 0 0 For alterations to the Theatre and Baroni 
. - a . = onial Hall 
being Mr. or Colonel Leonard Henkle, of New ed 4 si imag a earns 5 - 0 Shoreham, Sussex, Mr, Arthur Loader, architect:— 
York. There seems to be at last some proba- Close & Co, (accepted) ......se0..0.00..4. 766 10 0 jit snag Epearnstany sens Pe sake eet 
bility that his scheme will be carried out. The * Without plate-glass. rina ities pled) ......... 639 0 0 
inventor proposes to transmit electricity for ' For oriel windows, &c., to “‘ Belmont,” Hurstpierpoint 
lighting purposes to sixty-five cities in the Pg naps an 2 ow entencions to the Lincoln | Sussex. Mr. Arthur Loader, architect ~ —s 
United States, from central batteries stationed | Son, engineers :— Se Seen ©. Sa, ne emptany... SE © & 
at Niagara Falls, and driven by the immerse Morgan ......s+0+0 £6,664 4 8} F 
. ! statbsdeabeensiondiecemdanneins , i or new shop-front, &c., 20, Western-road, Hove. Mr 
water power there. The power generated will NETS ee 6,498 15 O Arthur Loader, architect -— : " — 
be transmitted through a silver wire about the Genet ente i cdiniaatcncnddamaeihal 3 4 ° ° SOD ER Ty CHOMND LU & 8 
size of a straw, Jaid underground, enclosed in W. Wright (accepted conditionally) 6,355 0 0 4 
heavy pipes made of asphalte. Such a wire Pe es — we Deve ~ ae: A DOS: 
can, it is stated, with a 40-foot battery at the For the extension of the Yarborough-road, Lincoln, H., Bartlett, Brighton (accepted) ...... £196 0 0 
Niagara Falls end, transmit in four hours to _ Svea ES: Oar Se Le Se ny For alterations at No. 20, Russel i 
Rochester enough electricity to light that city . The highest of seven tenders............ £2450 0 0 Arthur aches saaiiioed ie atasit aquest, Belghtes. 36n. 
for twelve hours. The sixty-five cities are all Close & Co.’s tender (the lowest) ... 1,730 0 0 H., Bartlett, Brighton (accepted)......... £140 0 0 
te 30,000 population. Lockport and Buffalo For alterati d irs to fi 
will probably be the first places where th For the erection at the Hull General Infirmary of i- oe ee Te eee oe 
inventor iit tke d ° Pp : tional wing to the main building and a new ae ae street. Brighton. Mr. Arthur Loader, architect :— 
oduce his apparatus as experi I W. Hackman 
menial pointe nil h h th ' 1 1] b department in Brook-street. Messrs. H. Saxon Snell & J same COOP OO ee He OOOO OES eee eeeeetessees £190 0 0 
bI 8, a e opes at he wl e | Son, 22, Southampten- buildings, London, architects :— GR ow ge cS ges: 187 0 0 
: eto make those experiments next autumn. Jackson & Son, Hull (accepted) ... £11,300 0 0 ok pe ge regener 169 0 0 
e expects to overcome the resistance usually ae niet 
found in transmitting current For stables, Buller’s Wood, Chisleh : i i 
nts through lon r stables, Buller's Wood, Chislehurst, for Mr. J. For the erection of two warehouses in Cannon-street 
distances by a pr op erly-construc ik > rh ene ig oy E. Newton, architect a . and alterations to 4, 5, and 6, Watling-street. for M wg 
the conservation of electric energy.—Ivon. Maides® Harper ves Tals 0 0 | 66, Brorpton-road. Quanti ies by Mr. H Lovogreve =” 
Value of Property in Sydney.—From| J: ©. Arnaud & Bon (accepted) ..... 1,095 0 0 FM iccoanucssassscetee oes 
o_ official statistics we learn that the eng casininaanejieneinianiliienaiaipenitimeeiiiamitiats 5,500 0 0 
num er of ro erties in S dne 7 - For new organ chamber, Trinity Church, Hi hWw combe rass ss teeererereceeeeeeeesstaenasteerenssenees 5,483 0 0 
in caiesiie "aan nit poe i pope Mr. Arthur Vernon, architect :— eubak A pice y IM i pecsiccctncrccccncbostifens 5,394 0 0 
iti Vedas 00 ha ohas im ee oe} ~ Hunt sessseesseenesesseneeveevsnenernseen £159 0 0 Higes & —_ aneseameantiedanegiecte aa: 2 
property being esti- NN ii id, wd cacsnsinebidibcladiecbedidambinake 184 0 0 SERN We manEP-soneesee- esneovtornseeectanensuen ‘4 
— . 26,772, 6404., and the annual rateable poe oat poner a tanaiiteiinatiiinelaliesiibpiaal 162 0 0 i ee rer . 
value of the same being 1.838.642/ GOSKST (BOCOPTEE) cc ccccccecccccccsccsccsees 147 15 0 me tts se ere ee 
gl, } é FEE ic ccuietannenandchbeccentioescuniven 5,150 0 O 
GIGI cvcndccasecnqsnccopeneunsnedsvaianneds 0 
For building warehouse in Prebend-street, Islington Reson nehiigaanenes re ee ©: 
, Islington, SR Ret ta ww» 4,875 0 0 
"i ENDER g for i — Mr. Rowland Plumbe, architect :— BE icns: sovddncpenncibenesidinesmmbbuaks 4,;78 0 VU 
: pity ME Acasddaceetinnatessnanenssssset0thqns £1810 0 0 Scharien & Williams ........ccccceccceee . 4,775 0 O 
For buildi aa DARE Be EE ccenecccnsngasesimsacdosannsss 1,538 0 0 Martin, Wells, & Co. (accepted)...... 40 
Fuller, Smith, & agg awe Mr aeon — Ebbage..... tea aati dtabtahionehniaedie 1,480 0 0 ii pene @ 
surveyor:-— 4 ° ° = ’ earing SY seieaineaeaieaiedbeiidiciitatiatindcemndlitgiin 1,475 0 0 , 
' For alterations to 204, Oxford-street, for Mr. W. P. 
ae See teeeeeee eesecsseeeeeeeeenenes £3,799 0 0 ; Stockbridge. Mr. George Edwards, architect :— 3 
“' ki nalticacecectcmempartiacat antec 3.250 0 0 For the erection of St. Lawrence Church, Bristol. Mr. POTMOE B OOO.... ccese: once cnssesccccnccsosee £373 0 0 
TR Les wy tvssasesannnnnnasessesccccgnnssnee 3,210 0 0 John Bevan, architect, Bristol — Building, Fit‘ing, and Furnishing Co, 285 0 0 
. >. ST Be ee aay 3,183 0 0 A B Scharien & Williams ........cceccccseseoeees 282 0 O 
o HVO (SCORES) oo cccccsccscccccccoccs . 2,925 0 0 ey 4 ~ ORNS OO £4,110 ... £4,769 ES | ne 163 5 O 
ry uae 7 eee ‘ . Hatherly  ......ccccsccocces 3,997 ... 4,69 
ce alterations and additions to Sevington House, King & Son ..... : eevee coccccesecsees 4 301 eee 4°693 
pperton-road, Eastb { 5 : , F Ite at to 71, South 
Mardon Mowb: ourne, for Colonel J. Sprot. Mr. A, Stephens & Bastow.............006 4,100 ... 4,640 or alte ations to 71, Southamptou-row, fur Mr. G. 
J.Ru seell Ms architect, Eastbourne :— fa ar aaa 3778 4,394 Edmonds. Mr. George Edwards, areditect :— 
G Russell, Eastbourne sessscsessecessen £31 0 0 Cowlin & Som sevsrsveseseenen 3,460... 4,090 - ster aaa lm ae maaan = = 2 
i. bustles Gee mene ames Wilkin..............s0-++00 3,455 ... 3,991 . + wl var “npn pagaaaer ery 
pted) ai a 328 0 O R Wilkins & Sons. Surre Patman & Fotheringham PTT TITTTTT TTT - 193 0 O 
eee - . y- Ki 
For th | e street, St. Paul’s, Bristol* val 3 200 3 3,790 ing. PPPTTTTTITITOTTITI TIT TTT titi tr 150 0 0 
hall, ot ot ag 2 room at the Sturton Town- A. Exclusive of upper portion of tower and salle. ; reme. Seccese eeteeecceeees nd Soeeeeraceeererese . 149 0 0 
tect. Cambridge a . ienry George Bishop, archi- B. Inclusive of upper portion of tower and spire. charien & Williams (accepted) ......... 140 0 0 
Pee & Shaw... £526 0 0 re 
5 "ian Rs I 86 sco ia - For the completion of two houses at Shortlands, Kent 
-£ OS EES Wee ie ane rr : - For detached house at Enfield, for Mr. C. E. Jackson | for Mr. Buckland :— : 
% Se WU cdlneetiitinigth os inte ss 422 0 0 Mr. Hamilton, architect :— Extra for —- — diated sasesssesees ccoceccee 1ZE 10 O 
. Yarrow........ PCE ES AI eA AIRE Conservato eed, Holloway ...... 150 0 0 
siaetaeciniiiie iacaaiit 410 0 0 ; ry. 
[All of Cambrid Harris & Wardrop ........-.sceeeeeeeee £1,194 ... £98 Rendle, Bettersea ....... edbtnscccsicocesiicce 144 0 0 
ie in tae oe ge. | - bt Dua par sr cee Ss 1,088 ... 95 aa * Seneiekics otees ee 0 0 
, rection of a Bake-offic ° St ’ ; arvey, epher ’s Bush ..... 1,084 2 oe ug en, enbnington se seeteeres $eteceene eee Ll 0 O 
Bian age, for Mr. Sohn Burford. — _—. sna i. Sayer, Enfield iehaaletneeeeaeaa : 985 a = Cole, Kilburn (accepted) .........s00ee000 91 0 0 
E Parcell accented) ge :— aines OTL, .cccseccccceecccenee ea cesees soe Fg. ; 
Na aia acre £240 0 0 Ac-epted for painting and repairs to Hale Lodge at 
: [No other Tenders, ] re new roads and sewers on the Standard Freehold a for Mr. J.T. Unwin — : 
or the erection of an... and Company’s Estate at Enfield, Mr. H. Wright « PRCCMIAM ccccocccesecccccscescescoccssososoes £91 0 0 
box on the Horeben one eueoper lodge and shooting-| surveyor :— y ia [No competition. } 
onckton, architect. 26 Great te sop Mr, H. Per - Per Foot, empnasientnenees 
Be —— at James-street, Bedford- se pntgllinaibveds oer Sw oe oe £u 14 8 ag py snc at 94, Lever-strest, St. Luke’s, for 
; d TOSCRGEND. cvcccccsncepcosvecees cvcvcsecs ene coceccesestis 0 12 1¢ r.J. 8. Sweasey :— . 
own, Horeham-road* ...,,......, £260 0 0 Woodham & Pry .......:.c0000000. Bebe | . 012 yy eel catalase GE 18 ' 











* y oe . 
Accepted. Adams, Hackney (accepted) ..........0006 012 0 Staines & Son  .........sscecseeeeeeecees oasesan 118 10 O 
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For the erection of additional ng 7 and work- 


shops at the Greenwica Union. 
tect Quantities supplied by Menwe. Franklin 
Andrews :— 
Priestley & Gurney 
Mowlem & Co. 
Jackson & Todd ........0.00+ eusnesaseoves 
W.&F. Croaker 





Martin, Wells, & Co, 
Kirk & Randall 

Nightingale 
ed te 
Hart ... 
Tongue 














coooooeoooe seo 
ocooooooosoeses9e 





For painting, whitewashing, cleansing, &c., at the 
infirmary in the Fulham-road, for the Guardians of the 


Poor of the St. George’s Union, Hanover-sguare. Mr. 

H, Saxon Snell, architect, 22, Southampton- buildings :— 
Dorrell & Co... £375 0 
Traies & Son 














E. Coombe & Sons ; a 
F F. Barrett & Sons ........... pvecegenoens , 
0 eee ee - 
Vigor & Co. 
Smith & Saunders 
Fredk. Stevenson 
A. + tt 














coosoooeosooooy 








For alterations and additions to the Branch School, 


Marlesford Lodge, Hammersmith, for the Managers of the 


Kensington and Chelsea School District. Messrs. A. & C. 
Harston, architects, 15, Leadenhall-street. 
supplied : — 
8 ee ee ores, £3,081 
Feltham Bros. . 
F. Hi lage ; 
R. M riestley... 
D. D. & A. Brown 
W. Marten 
Priestley & Gurney 
J. L, Bryant 
Howell 


J 08. 


om 








eooooow 








nooo oace 
@ooooaoooosoos 


* Accep 





Wallen marys 4 Gresham-read, for the Company. 


Quantities 


For rebuilding the Gresham Hall (including porch), 
Mr. Thos. Goodchild, 
architect, 6, Duke-street, Adelphi. Quantities by Mr. 
J. W. Stevens, E Dyer’s Buildings, Holborn :— 
Tota'. Finished by 
Dee, 25th. 


Sept. 16. 
Aug, 15. 
Sept. 29. 








Serivener & Co. To be arranged. 
Holliday & Co....... . 2,389 Sept. 25. 


Higgs Sept. 1. 


Sept. 3°. 
Sept. 20. 
Three months, 


Jas. Smith 
Fish & Co. 








For shop-front and interior fittings, 83, Gracechurch- 
street. Messrs.S. & W. Stone, architects :— 
The Building, Fitting, and Furnishing 
Co., Limited (Thos. Hogben & Co.)* £309 0 O 
* Accepted, 





For three shop-fronts, Elizabeth-terrace, Upper Hol- 
loway, for Mr. F. Hornby :— 
he Building, Fitting, and Furnishing 
Co., Limited (Thos. Hogben & Co.)* £340 0 0 
* Accepted. 





For alterations and fittings to Shaftesbury Hall, Alders- 
gate-street, for the Trustees of Jewin-street Chapel : — 
The Building, Fitting, and Furnishing 
Co., Limited (Thos. Hogben & Co.)* £152 0 0 
* Accepted, 





For air-tight wall-cases and fittings, for Mr. F. C. 
Burton, Parker-street, Liverpool :— 
The Building, Fitting, and Furnishing 
Co., Limited (Thos. Hogben & Co.)* £43) 0 0 
* Accepted, 





Ambulance Station, Homerton.—In the list of tenders 
for this work published on p. 767, for ‘‘ H. & A, Brown,”’ 
9,978/., read “*D. D. & A. Brown. ‘» 





Special Notice.—Lists of tenders frequently reach us 
too ‘hte for insertion, They should be delivered at our 
office, 46, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C., not later than 
four p.m. on Thursdays. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. H. (we cannot enter into the matters you write about).— 


For painting and other works at the Poplar and Stepney H. A. C. (drawing received).—R. J.—B. & Co., Paris (book received).— 


Sick Asylum, Bromley-by-Bow, for the Managers. Messrs. 


A. &C. Harston, architects, 15, Leadenball-street. Quan- 


tities not supplied : —_ 
Rob 


EL Ee sescbiteeadia £1,248 
Proctor 











0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0.0 
0 0 
0 0 


£ 
F., Stevenson, 24, Fairfax-road®* 
* Accepted. 





For repairing, painting, re-taping, &c., the whole of the 
Venetian blinds of the Popler and Stepney Sick Asylum, 
A. & C, 


Bromley-by-Bow, for the Managers. Messrs. 


Harston, architects, 15, Leadenhall-street. Quantities not 


supplied :— 
Riddle biel ee 
SININID <chathastnituiditinnbandabaseniidatian seentie 198 0 
Haskins 191 12 
Fuller Bros ... —— 8 =6—et 
Godlonton Mien . <= 

0 

0 











165 
G. Simpson & Co., “78, er 
Whitechapel (accepte 159 








For building the new ‘‘ King’s Arms,’’ East Acton, 


H. R., Frankfort-on-Maine.—J, 8. G. (under consideration). 


Correspondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, 
except in eases of business. 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
7 the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
ion. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


Norre.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction. 
&c. may be obtained on a, plication to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 
Each additional line (about ten words) 


PREPAYMENT I£ ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 


Middlesex, for Messrs. Fuller, Smith, & "Turner, Griffin remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 


Brewery, Chiswick. Mr. George More, architect, 267, 
Romford road, Forest Gate :— 
Harmer ; ‘ 














at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.O. 

Advertisements for the current week’s issue must reach the Office 
before TH REE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTT- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
er recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
se 





—ALTERATIONS in STANDING 

SPECIAL. __MENTS or ORDERS 20 DISCONT nv ae 

a must reac e ce qt EN 2 WED 
DAY mornings. pry) 





PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘The Builder,” mayhave Replies 
the Office, 46, Catherine-street. = eat garden, Wi 
b of charjze. Letters will be forwarded re 


envelopes are sent, together with cuftictna 
cover the postage. sont 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘‘THE BUILDER” is supplied prrect from the @ffice to 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 195. per 
Preraip. To countries within the Postal Union, 26s, per 
Remittances payable te DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
46, Catherine-street, W.C. 








Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apyr 





Box Ground Stone 
Is the Best for Use in all Exposed Positj 
being a well-known and tried Weather Stone, 
50,000 feet cube in stock. 
PICTOR & SONS, BOX, WILTS. 


[ Apvr. 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, 1 in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quasi 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, 
Somerset. —Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 7%, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. (Ave, 











Doulting Stone, 

HAM HILL, 

BLUE LIAS LIME 
(Ground or Lump), 


Of the very best 
quality. — Address 
direct to STAPLE 
& HANN, Quarry 
Owners, Stoke, 
Ilminster. [ Apvr, 





Asphaite.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 88, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr. 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metailic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & OO. 
Office: 
No. 90 Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvt. 








MICHELMORE & REAP, 


OLLINGE’S PATENT ? HINGES 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLT, 


Self-Acting “FALL DOWN ” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every 


364, BOROUGH ROAD 
DISCOUNT TO BUILDERS. LONDON, §.E. 





i 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AT AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION: 


ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO.,, 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, 


GLASGOW. 





VIEILLE MONTAGNE BRAND. 


NO 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 360, 


SOLDER. p 
NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS 


EUSTON ROLD, LONDON. 
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